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Severe Damage by 


Alfalfa Aphid Noted 
In Many States 


infestations Now 
Heaviest in Midwest, 
Southwest Fields 


— See Map on Page 4 — 


WASHINGTON—Heavy damage by 
the spotted alfalfa aphid is showing 
up in many areas of the U.S,, the 
Agricultural Research Service of the 
US. Department of Agriculture notes 
in its current Cooperative Economic 
Insect Report. 

Heaviest current infestations are in 
southern Utah, southern Arizona, the 
southern two-thirds of New Mexico, 
central and north Texas, Oklahoma, 
southeastern Kansas and southwest- 
ern Missouri. 

The aphid has been found east of 
the Mississippi river for the first time 
this year, in Alachua County, Fila., 
and has also spread to additional 
counties in Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and California. It 
caused economic damage in this coun- 
try in 1954 for the first time, costing 
alfalfa growers an estimated loss of 
at least $5 million. The aphid was at 
first confused with the yellow clover 
aphid, which it closely resembles. 

In Logan and Lincoln counties, 
Oklahoma, according to the report, 
damage continues heavy to severe, 
but aphid populations have been 
greatly reduced in many fields by 
natural predators and lack of food. 
Scattered fields in Pottawatomie and 
Okmulgee counties show light to 
heavy damage. Damage in Oklahoma 
has been much more serious than last 
year, with 35% of the fields in the 

(Continued on page 8) 


Deliveries of Potash 
Salts Show Decline 


In First Quarter 


WASHINGTON—A total of 1,114,- 
439 tons of potash salts containing an 
equivalent of 656,580 tons of K.0 was 
delivered during the first quarter of 
1956 by the seven major American 
producers, according to the American 
Potash Institute. This represents a 
decrease of nearly 3% in salts and 
K.O under the corresponding period 
in 1955. 


Deliveries for agricultural pur- 
poses in the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii con- 
sisted of 1,021,766 tons of potash 
salts equivalent to 599,643 tons of 
K,0 as compared to 626,630 tons 
K.O in the first three months of 
1955. 


Muriate of potash predominated 
with 561,538 tons K.O, whereas 37,598 
tons were delivered as sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of potash-mag- 
nesia, and 507 tons as manure salts. 


Deliveries for chemical _purposes 
totaled 55,317 tons of salts equivalent 
to 34,319 tons K;O, an increase of 
22% in salts and K.O over the corres- 
ponding period a year earlier. Ex- 
ports to other than institute countries 
amounted to 37,356 tons of potash 
salts containing 22,618 tons K.O, an 
increase of 17% in K.O over 1955. 


Potash Deliveries 


Short Tons K2O 
U.S., Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii 
—January-March—. 


1956 1955 

noms 518 

ul. 

Total agricultural .... 599,643 626,630 
Chemical Potash 4,319 28,191 
Exports (other countries). 22,618 19,353 
Grand total ......... 656,580 674,174 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 
MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—Speakers 
ponring at the third annual meet- 
the Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
Assn. placed strong 
= on sales training, on the 
inns of sound cost accounting 
.. Ices and on keeping pace with 
3 tp being developed for the 
~ insect pests and plant dis- 
ah = meeting, held at the Ocean 
bestia otel here May 7-9, attracted 
7 © formulators from a wide 


di 
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Bldg. 
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by @_ morning session on May 8, 
bumbia er, Esso Standard Oil Co., 
ity of ».C., underlined the neces- 
BS Who ee and educating deal- 
products of the 
upon whom lie 

"esponsibilities of answering 


Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide 
Group Hears Talks on Dealer 
Training, Product Development 


customers’ questions about the mer- 
its of various materials. 

Mr. Carter, who is director of em- 
ployee training at Esso, described 
some of his personal experiences in 
attempting to purchase the correct 
pesticide for a specific use in his 
garden. He declared that the labels 
on various products are often too 
confusing for a layman to compre- 
hend, and that too frequently the 
persons selling such materials know 
little about the correct uses and lim- 
itations involved. When trying to de- 
cide between two similar pesticides, 
Mr. Carter said he asked the clerk 
what the difference was between the 
competitive products. The reply was 
“35¢.” 


“The pesticide industry should 
give more consideration to the ‘do- 
(Continued on page 20) 


USDA Maps $1 


On Medfly; Industry Groups 
Support Proposed Quarantine 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
vcroplife Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plans a million 
dollar additional attack on the onset 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly infes- 
tation in Florida, according to in- 
formation made available to Croplife 
here from the office of Sen. Spessard 
Holland (D., Fla.). His assistants said 
that he will try to put this appro- 
priation through this session of Con- 
gress. 

This money will not mean any in- 
vasion of private chemical industry 


| trade channels. It will represent a 


spot cooperative effort on the part 
of the Florida citrus industry, the 
state government of Florida and 
USDA. 


Best Fertilizers 
Building $1 Million 
Addition to Plant 


OAKLAND, CAL. — The Best Fer- 
tilizers Co. has announced a new mil- 


lion dollar expansion of its fertilizer. 


plant located near Lathrop, Cal., in 
San Joaquin County. 

Lowell W. Berry of Oakland, presi- 
dent of the company, said that con- 
struction has started on the new addi- 
tion which will produce 200 tons of 
sulfuric acid per day. 


Much of the acid will be used in 
the fertilizer plant in the process- 
ing of phosphates and ammonia, and 
in the manufacture of ammonium 
sulfate, ammonium phosphate, and 
other fertilizer compounds which 
are turned out in granular form. 


The plant being installed consists 
of equipment to burn sulfur to sulfur 
dioxide, SO. This in turn goes 
through a catalytic bed, is converted 
to SO;, and this in turn is absorbed 
in a dilute sulfuric acid stream to 
form concentrated sulfuric acid, 
H.SO.. Concentrated sulfuric acid will 
be available to the farm community 
and to industrial users. 

The company has as a by-product 
of the combined operation an annual 
production of 30,000 tons of high 
grade gypsum, which is used exten- 
sively as a soil conditioner through- 
out northern and central California. 


Inside You’ll Find 
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Million Attack 


Some large part of this appro- 
priation—now indicated as probable 
—will be spent by USDA for pesti- 
cidal chemicals-to check the Medfly 
not only through sprays but also 
through soil insecticides, to the ex- 
tent that later USDA surveys indi- 
cate that such latter use may be 
made effectively. 


Last week USDA issued a state- 
ment that the Medfly had been 
seen in a 20 square mile area in 
Florida, largely in Dade County. 


This statement is preliminary and 
not conclusive since USDA techni- 
cians have not completed their trap 
studies of the Medfly infestation. It 
will take an additional week or ten 
days to nail down the area of infes- 
tation before USDA can prepare its 
full attack on this pest. 


This means that until that deci- 
sion has been reached it will be un- 
able to decide on the use of soil in- 
secticides for this problem. 


Prior to its conclusive evidence on 
the areas infested within Florida, 
USDA now plans a quarantine with- 
in two weeks which would halt the 
movement of produce from an in- 
fested area into other parts of Flor- 
ida or to other states. 


This program has the endorsement 
of the Florida State Plant Board and 
. (Continued on page 21) 


Miller Amendment 
Extensions Granted 


WASHINGTON—Federal Food and 
Drug Administration has extended 
the effective date of the Miller 
Amendment for two pesticides. 

The effective date for use of octa- 
methyl pyrophosphoramide in or on 
walnuts has been extended to June 
15, and the effective date for use of 
trichloroethane as a grain fumigant 
was extended from March 1 to July 
22. 


India Receives ICA 
Pesticide Authorization 


WASHINGTON—International Co- 
operation Administration last week 
allotted $486,000 to India for the pro- 
curement of agriculture pesticides for 
filaria control. This procurement will 
be carried out through the General 
Service Administration emergency 
procurement facilities through Dec. 
31, 1956. 


Sulfur Output 
WASHINGTON—The domestic sul- 
fur industry produced 476,313 long 
tons of native sulfur and 37,100 tons 
of recovered sulfur (of a purity of 
97% or greater) during February, ac- 
cording to reports of producers to the 


Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of 
the Interior. 
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Fertilizer Grade 
Hearing Scheduled 
In North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A conference for 
consideration of the 1956-57 fertilizer 
grade list will be held in the Agricul- 
ture Bldg., Raleigh, starting at 10 
a.m. May 29, according to an an- 
nouncement by John L. Reitzel, as- 
sistant commissioner of agriculture 
for North Carolina. 

Findings and recommendations de- 
cided upon at the meeting will be sub- 
mitted to the North Carolina Board 
of Agriculture for action. 


In connection with the upcoming 
conference, R. L. Lovvorn, director 
of research, North Carolina State 
College School of Agriculture, has 
written the following letter to Mr. 
Reitzel: 


“The North Carolina State College 
Experiment Station has very few rec- 
ommendations to alter the fertilizer 
grade list from that for the fiscal 
year 1955-56. 

“At the last grade conference the 
State Board of Agriculture decided to 
retain the grades 4-10-6 and 6-8-6 for 
one year and gave warning to the fer- 
. tilizer industry relative to removal of 
these grades from the list for 1956-57. 
It is assumed these grades will be re- 
moved. 

“General fertilizer recommenda- 
tions given by state college are in 
terms of pounds per acre of N-P,O,- 
K,O. These rates may be obtained in 
various ways. Mixed fertilizers may 
be utilized with straight fertilizer ma- 
terials or a fertilizer containing ni- 
trogen and potash may be used with 
a complete fertilizer. For the benefit 
of both the farmers and fertilizer in- 
dustry, the number of grades sold 
should be maintained at a reasonably 
low figure. To avoid confusion, frac- 
tional ratios should not be sold. 


“Requests have been received for a 
higher analysis fertilizer than 4-9-3 
for use on plant beds. The only prob- 
lem in increasing the analyses will 
be in getting farmers to reduce the 
rate of application. In many in- 
stances, too much fertilizer is applied 
at present with the low analysis 4-9-3. 
This is only a problem of education, 
however, and it should be possible to 
overcome it. In order to keep the 
number of fertilizer ratios to a mini+« 
mum, it is recommended that a 1-2-1 
ratio such as a 6-12-6 be added to the 
fertilizer list as a tobacco plant bed 
fertilizer. 


“Requests have been received for 
such ratios as 1-4-2 (4-16-8 or 3-12-6) 
and 1-4-4 (6-24-24 or 3-12-12). These 
do not differ greatly from some of the 
ratios presently on the approved list. 
Agronomically speaking, no doubt 
they can be used just as successfully. 
It is suggested that these be brought 
up for discussion at the grade confer- 
ence.” 


Albert F. Sherry 


Albert Sherry New Vice 
President of Chemical 
Insecticide Corp. 


NEW YORK — The election of Al- 
bert F. Sherry as vice president of 
the Chemical Insecticide Corp., manu- 
facturer and distributor of pesticides 
and agricultural chemicals, was an- 
nounced recently by Arnold M. Liv- 
ingston, president of the New York 
firm. 


Mr. Sherry has been manager of 
the firm’s Metuchen, N.J. plant for 
four years. In his new capacity, he 
will be in charge of manufacturing, 
and will coordinate the expansion pro- 
gram now underway in both research 
and manufacturing. 


Max H. Forster Named 
To IMC Management Post 


CHICAGO—Max H. Forster has 
been appointed to the newly-created 
position of management development 
supervisor of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., according to A. R. 
Cahill, vice president, finance division. 

In this capacity he will act as staff 
specialist on selection and develop- 
ment of managerial and technical 
personnel throughout the corporation. 
He will report to A. C. Thornton, per- 
sonnel and industrial relations man- 
ager, and will be headquartered at 
the company’s general offices in Chi- 
cago. 


SEEKS OFFICE 


LITTLE ROCK—Floyd Fulkerson, 
chairman of the Arkansas State Plant 
Board, is a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for representative 
from Pulaski County in the 1957 Ar- 
kansas legislature. The nomination is 
equivalent to election in Arkansas. 
Mr. Fulkerson, 35, is a plantation 
operator at Baucum, Ark. and a mem- 
ber of the Baucum Levee District 
Board. 


KEEP APPLICATOR COSTS LOW 


Write for literature and details on other Tryco 
models. In addition to above low cost unit, Tryco 
manufactures heavy duty Custom Applicators, and 
Tractor Mounted units which combine solution ap- 
plication with disc, plow or cultivators. Also Tryco 
has available a complete line of nitrogen solution 
and liquid fertilizer tanks and transfer equipment. 


attached ‘to front of 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


W. Roberts Wood 
Elected President 
Of Girdler Co. 


LOUISVILLE — W. Roberts Wood 
has been elected president of the 
Girdler Co., Louisville, a division of 
the National Cylinder Gas Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The announcement was made by 
Charles J. Haines, president of the 
National Cylinder Gas Co., following 
a meeting of the corporation’s board 
of directors. 

Mr. Wood succeeds George O. 
Boomer, who retired as Girdler’s 
operating head. Mr. Boomer will con- 
tinue as chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Cylinder 
Gas Co. 

Mr. Wood was born in Louisville. 
He received a_ bachelor of chemistry 
degree at Cornell University and was 
associated with the E. I. du Pont de- 
Nemours & Co. at Newark, N.J. be- 
fore joining Girdler in 1929. In 1939 
he was made manager of the gas 
processes division. He was elected vice 
president in 1941 and executive vice 
president in 1948. In 1953, he became 
a vice president and director of the 
National Cylinder Gas Co. 


Kansas Firm Expands 
Sales Program 


ATCHISON, KANSAS — The 
Econo-Gas division of Blish, Mize and 
Silliman Hardware Co. here is ex- 
panding its sales program to include 
irrigation equipment and farm chemi- 
cals, according to Frank Johnson, di- 
vision manager. 

Two men have been named as 

~ representatives of the organization in 
this area. They are Charles Kuenzi, 
Kansas representative, and Frank B. 
Clayton, Missouri representative. 


SOIL TEST INCREASE 

NEWARK, DEL. — Samples of soil 
from Delaware farms and gardens are 
coming into the soil laboratories at 
the University of Delaware for test- 
ing at a rate 30 to 40% ahead of this 
time last year, reports Leo Cotnoir; 
of the University of Delaware School 
of Agriculture staff. He says that 
nearly 5,000 soil samples have been 
received already this year. The total 
tested by the lab for all of 1955 was 
7,000 samples. 


G. Burke Garrette 


JOINS U.S. POTASH—G. Burke Gar- 
rette has been appointed a southern 
sales representative by U.S. Potash 
Co., according to an announcement 
by Dean R. Gidney, vice president. 
Mr. Garrette will work out of the 
company’s Atlanta office under the 
supervision of L. Ralph Boynton, 
southern sales manager. Mr. Garrette 
is a native of Virginia and holds a 
degree in agronomy from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. He was former- 
ly associated with American Cyan- 
amid Oo. as a technical sales repre- 
sentative for that firm’s agricultural 
chemicals division. 


M. Chester 
SCHELM PROMOTION—F.y 
(Bud) Chester has been promoted ti 
the position of vice president and 
plant manager of Schelm Brother 

Inc., East Peoria, Ill., according to ay 
announcement by W. H. Scheim, 
president. Before joining the firm two 
years ago Mr. Chester was associated 
with a tank company. He was one of 
the first to develop aluminum tanks 
for the transporting and storage o 
liquid nitrogen fertilizer. Schelm 
Brothers manufactures complete ni- 
trogen solution equipment, tanks, ap- 
plicators and fittings. 


Weed Control Clinic 
Set at Rutgers 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — Train- 
ing in weed identification and control 
will be offered at a meeting at the 
College of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, May 16. 

Donald A. Schallock, extension 
farm..crops specialist, says the meet- 
ing was arranged especially for deal- 
ers in weed-killing chemicals and 
their representatives, custom opera- 
tors who specialize in weed killing 
and farmers who have weed prob- 


lems. 

The morning session, from 9:30 a.m. 
to noon, will be held in Lipman Hall. 
Speakers will be Claude Phillips, of 
the University of Delaware, who will 
give practical aids in weed identifica- 
tion and show how to preserve specl- 
mens; Richard J. Aldrich, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture weed speci- 
alist stationed at Rutgers, who will 
discuss new chemicals, and William 
G. Harden, Rutgers extension agent 
in farm engineering. Mr. Harden's 
presentation will deal with pumps and 
other machinery used in controlling 
weeds. 

From 1:15 to 4 the group will & 
outside for practice in identifying 
weeds, and hearing from specialist 
the remedy for each. Registration 1s 
not necessary. 


American Cyanamid 
Sales Hit New High 


NEW YORK—American Cyanami4 
Company has announced that during 
the first three months of 1956 ne 
sales of the company and its wholly 
owned subsidiaries were 
mately $118,286,000, the highest f 
any quarter in the companys his 
tory. This compared with $111,643, 
000 for the first quarter of 1955 an¢ 
$114,821,000 for the fourth quarte 
of 1955. 

Consolidated earnings before 
approximated $21,909,000 for je 
1956 quarter as against $18,454. 
for the corresponding quarter of las 
year. The provision for federal am 
foreign taxes on income was $ 
700,000 and in the preceding 7 
the quarterly amount was $9,000.0 
Consolidated net earnings were SU 


209,000 against $9,454,000 for ' 
1955. period. 
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Giant Servant of Agriculture 


HOW TO EASE THE SQUEEZE ON THE FARMER’S INCOME 


The big bargain in agriculture today is plant food. 
Maximum per acre application of fertilizer helps bring 
a larger yield and a greater income, easing the squeeze 


from rising costs. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Orchard Insects 
Noted in Delaware 


NEWARK, DEL.—Apple grain 
aphids are still common, and the rosy 
aphid has now hatched in moderate 
abundance. Both European red and 
two-spotted mites are active. Leaf- 
roller eggs are being laid. Unspotted 
tentiform leaf-miner eggs and small 
larvae are present in alarming num- 
bers in orchards severely infested for 
the first time in 1955. ; 

The three day period of April 28-30 
with maximum temperatures in the 
low 80’s forced curculio and plant 
bugs from hibernation. For example, 
54 curculio were jarred from 10 trees 
(Camden) May 2, compared with only 
two April 26-—L. A. Stearns and J. 
W. Heuberger. 


Yellow Clover Aphid 


Appears in Kansas 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS-— The 
first appearance of yellow clover 
aphid on red clover in Kansas was 
observed in Shawnee and Douglas 
counties, east central area, May 4. 

Populations of pea aphids have in- 
creased to near destructive propor- 
tions in a number of alfalfa fields in 
counties of east central Kansas. 
Counts range from 100 to 300 per 
sweep in fields of the Kansas River 
Valley to highs of near 1,000 per 
sweep in fields of Linn und Anderson 
counties further south. Some of the 
fields in Linn county have plants that 
are badly wilted, stunted and weaken- 
ed as the result of the heavy aphid 
feeding activity. 


Various species of range and crop 
feeding grasshoppers continue to 
hatch in most areas of southern 
Kansas. Recent rain and warmer 
weather have helped further early 
spring hatches. Counts in some 
fields in Cowley, Sumner, Harper, 
Barber and Comanche counties 
ranged from 6 to 18 per square yard 
(2nd and $rd instar nymphs). 


Very heavy populations of mites 
were observed on alfalfa in fields of 
south central Kansas. Many plants 
show evidence of apparent injury as 
the result of mite feeding activity. 
Counts as high as 50 or more mites 
per leaflet were recorded in Marion 
County. 

Non-economic populations of green- 
bugs were found in wheat fields as 
far north in the state as Barton Coun- 
ty in central and in Douglas county, 
east central Kansas. Counts ranged 
from 1 to 7 per 25 sweeps. Brown 
wheat mite populations with counts 
up to 800 per linear foot of row were 
found in many fields in south central 
Kansas counties. Counties included 
were Edwards, Kiowa, Comanche, 
Barber, Harper, Kingman and Reno. 
—Dave Matthew, Jr. 


Truck Crop, Tobacco 
Insects in Georgia 


ATHENS, GA.—W. C. Johnson, as- 
sistant extension entomologist—sur- 
vey, reports finding the following in- 
sect infestations in his survey of 
South Georgia May 1-3. 

Thrips—heavy infestations on to- 
mato blossoms in Tattnall County. 

Colorado potato beetle—heavy in- 
festations on tomatoes and potatoes ~ 
in Tift and Berrien counties. Light 
infestations in Tattnall County. 


Budworms—heavy infestations on 
tobacco in Tift, Berrien, Ware, 
Pierce and Wayne counties. Mod- 
erate infestations in Lanier, Clinch, 
Tattnall, Candler and Emanuel 
counties. 


Flea beetle—moderate infestations 
in Tift, Berrien, Lanier, Ware, Pierce, 
Wayne, Tattnall and Candler coun- 
ties. 

Aphids — moderate infestations in 


Ware, Pierce, Tattnall, Wayne and 
Emanuel counties. 

Grasshoppers—causing moderate to 
heavy damage to tobacco in Tift, Ber- 
rien, Ware, Pierce, Wayne, Tattnall, 
Candler and Emanuel counties.—C. R. 
Jordan. 


Forage Pests Increase 
Activity in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—Hatch of over- 
wintering spittlebug eggs began the 
week ended May 4 in clover and al- 
falfa fields in the north two or three 
tiers of counties in Illinois. Early in- 
secticide application, while nymphs 
are still very small, is highly recom- 
mended. 

Pea aphid populations in the south- 
ern one third to one half of the state 
are increasing rapidly, particularly on 
alfalfa. Clover leaf weevils are still 
not extremely numerous, but damage 
is evident in low spots and in fields 
with heavy trash cover because plant 
growth has been slow for the past 
two weeks. 


Very tiny armyworms have been 
found in extreme southern Illinois 
in rank wheat, barley and other 
grass fields. 


The cool spring weather has re- 
tarded corn borer development. 
Whether this means that moth emer- 
gence will be late remains to be seen. 
It. would be best not to hurry corn 
planting this year, but those who are 
planning to plant corn now should 
also be making plans to apply insecti- 
cides when they are needed.—H. B. 
Petty. 

Hay Crop Pests 
Active in Maryland 

COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Alfalfa 
weevils are very active, adults and 
larvae, and damage is showing in 
some fields. Four larvae per sweep 
were found in Montgomery County 
fields near the Potomac River and 15 
larvae per sweep in Talbot County. 
Smaller numbers were found in 
Washington County. Pea aphids are 
quite variable from field to field— 
damaging numbers are present in 
Talbot and Prince George’s counties. 
Spittlebugs are still mainly in the 


SPREAD OF SPOTTED ALFALFA APHID—Solid black 
portions of the above U.S. map indicate areas where the 
spotted alfalfa aphid has been found for the first time in 
1956. Note the new infestation in northern Florida, the 
first time the pest has been found east of the Mississippi 
River, according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The map was compiled from special state reports and 


crowns of clover plants. Numbers are 
generally moderate. Clover should be 
sprayed now. 

Asparagus beetles are very active 
in Montgomery County and on the 
Eastern Shore. Cutworms have been 
reported in eastern Pennsylvania but 
not as yet in Maryland. 

Elroy Krestensen at the Hancock 
Laboratory reports rosy aphids very 
active in one apple orchard and red 
mites hatching in several places. Plum 
curculios are now infesting peaches. 
Strawberry clipper and spittlebugs 
are active on strawberries in Mont- 
gomery County.—T. L. Bissell and W. 
C. Harding, Jr. 


Pea Aphids Continue 
Damage in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.— There is very 
little new to report in the way of in- 
sect development during the week 
ended May 5. i 

Pea aphids have continued to cause 
serious damage during the week over 
much of the state, and infestation is 
spreading. It will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to spread as cold weather con- 
tinues. 


Spotted alfalfa aphids are still 


working in the southwestern part of 
the state, but so many pea aphids are 
mixed in with them that it is impos- 
sible to tell which is doing the most 
damage. There are still greenbugs in 
many small grain fields along the 
Kansas line. — Stirling Kyd and 
George W. Thomas. 


Vegetable Insects 
Active in New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Aspara- 
gus beetles are moving into asparagus 
fields and are causing their usual 
troubles. On some overwintered spin- 
ach plantings, aphids are beginning 
to appear. Burlington County reports 
corn flea beetle present on sweet corn 
plantings. 


A loss of 30-50% in stand of new- 
ly seeded alfalfa due to crown rot 
has been reported from four fields 
in Salem and Cumberland counties. 
Wilting, dying or dead plants in 
newly seeded alfalfa fields should 
be checked for sclerotia. 


Alfalfa weevil has been reported to 
be feeding heavily in Cape May, Cum- 
berland and Salem counties. Fields 
which were not infested in 1955 are 
heavily infested this year. State De- 
partment of Agriculture survey per- 


from files of the Agricultural Research Service, 
Crossline shaded areas in the southwestern states indicate 
infestations of 1954. Dotted areas, comprising most of the : 
remainder of the southwest, are areas where the pest W% 
found in 1955. The map was prepared by the Eoonom 
Insect Survey Section, Plant Pest Control, Agricultur 
Research Service. The information is as of mid-April. 


sonnel report as high as 40 aphiqs 
sweep in the Cumberland 
area.—Leland G. Merrill, J 
Spencer H. Davis, Jr. 


Truck Crop, Fruit 
Insects in Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Se 
leaf miner in larval stage a 
1-4 per leaf was collected on tomatg 
at Coleman, Sumter County. Infest,. 
tion was causing moderate damage 
leaves of tomato plants in scattereg 
areas throughout each of two 10-acre 
fields. Both fields were being jpyi. 
gated, but infestation was more Se- 
vere in field that had been irrigateg 
more frequently. Granulute cutworm 
in larval stage averaging 1 per plant 
was collected on tobacco at Nw 
Miami, Dade County. 

A histerid beetle in adult stage. g 
dung beetle in adult stage averaging 
10 per fruit; a scarabaeid beetle jp 


Pe 
County 
T. and 


Tpenting 
Veraging 


adult stage; a darkling beetle in adult 


stage were collected on rotten citrys 
at Bradenton, Manatee County. Grape 


‘tube gall in larval stage averaging 


100 on upper side of leaf was collect. 
ed on grape at Clermont, Lake Coun. 
ty.—H. A. Denmark. 


Alfalfa Aphid Not 
Found in Oregon 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Spotted al- 
falfa aphid has not been discovered in 
areas inspected this spring by the 
Oregon State Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

F. P. Larson, survey entomologist 
for the department who is heading 
this work, reports inspections have 
been completed. in Salem and the Dal- 
les areas. Last week the survey teams 
moved into central Oregon to look for 
the spotted alfalfa aphid. 


Plant Disease Slow 
In South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Following are 
highlights of the May 2 Insect and 
Plant Disease Survey Notes from 
South Carolina: 

Little disease is showing up on 
seedling cotton. Small grain disease 
development is lagging. Oat aphid in- 
jury was diagnosed. 

Green clover worms were uniform- 
ly abundant, but not especially de- 
structive. Iris leaf spot was noted in 
numerous localities. A mealy bug in- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS: 


NEW SUPERIOR GRANULAR TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
FOR DIRECT APPLICATION IS NOW AVAILABLE FROM 


> averaging 


it stage; a 
averaging 


Lake Coun- 

[n_addition, run-of-pile Triple Superphosphate for maximum am- 

 moniation and coarse material for mixing purposes continue 

Spotted at to he available for immediate shipment against your orders. 
in 

ing b 

‘of Agta : Contact your nearest Bradley & Baker Sales Office for details. : 

is heading a 


Tampa, Florida 


sales agents: BRADLEY & BAKER 


155 EAST 44th STREET + NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 
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AT PURDUE ESA BRANCH MEETING—The 11th annual conference of the 
North Central Branch of the Entomological Society of America attracted 
entomologists and industry people from a wide area. The meeting was held 
March 28-30 at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. In the top photo is Dr. 
B. A. Porter, left, chief of the fruit insect section of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and president of ESA, talking to George E. Gould, Purdue en- 
tomologist. Mr. Gould was in charge of local arrangements for the conference. 

In the middle picture: C. E. Mickel, head of the entomology department, 
University of Minnesota, chairman-elect of the branch, left, Harold Gunder- 
son, Iowa State College extension entomologist, retiring chairman of the 
branch; Roy W. Rings, agricultural experiment station, Wooster, Ohio, and 
J. J. Davis, head of the entomology department at Purdue. 

Lower photo shows the new officers of the branch. Left to right, are D. A. 
Wilbur, Kansas State College, chairman-elect fér 1957; Curtis W. Wingo, 
University of Missouri, secretary-treasurer; Dr. Mickel, and Roy Rings, the 
latter a new member of the executive committee. The ESA branch meeting 
attracted 385 persons from 30 north central states. For a story of the meet- 
ing see page 4 of the April 16 issue of Croplife. 


PFIZER CENTER—Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Officially opened its new north- 
western distribution center recently. John L. Davenport, executive vice 
president of the company, headed a group of Pfizer executives who took 
part in a ribbon-cutting ceremony with Mayor Fred L. Peterson of Portland. 
Mr. Davenport said the center will enable the company to give improved 
service to customers in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. Following 
the ceremony, Pfizer was host to 200 civic and business leaders at a reception 
in the new building at 3338 N.W. Industrial St. in the Guilds Lake area. All 
four of the company’s divisions—agricultural sales, chemical sales, Pfizer 


Laboratories and J. B. & Co.—will use the cen distri 
_ Roerig ter’s bution 


Films on Insect 
Control Available 


To TV Stations 


HOUSTON—A series of 13 short 
television films, on the importance 
of controlling insect pests, is now 
available to TV stations at no charge 
from Texas Industrial Film Co., 
Houston. : 

Purposely.made brief, 3% to 5 min- 
utes in length, the films actually are 
chalk talks by one of the country’s 
leading entomologists who has the 
gift of. illustrating his talks with 
amusing and technically accurate 
drawings of the insects he discusses. 

The entomologist is Prof. Glen 
Lehker of Purdue University, who 
is extension entomologist for Indi- 
ana. All films are 16-mm., in black 
‘and white. No titles or credits ap- 
pear on the footage. 

The films are designed so that 
they may be used singly or as a 
series. Subjects include: “What Is An 
Insect?,” “How Insecticides Work,” 
“Dollars and Cents of Insect Con- 
trol,” “Safety with Insecticides,” and 
“Our Insect Friends.” Others in the 
series deal with specific insects such 
as grasshoppers, armyworms, and 
boll weevils. 


D. R. Mackie Named 
Managing Director of 
Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd. 


ST. LOUIS — The appointment of 
D. R. Mackie of London as managing 
director of Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. 
was announced here recently by Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, Jr., Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. vice president for internation- 
al operations. 

Mr. Mackie was appointed at the 
regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors in London. He has served with 
Monsanto’s subsidiary in the United 
Kingdom for the past 32 years and 
has been acting managing director 
since November, 1955. He has been 
a member of that firm’s board of di- 
rectors since 1952. 

A native of London, Mr. Mackie 
joined Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. in 
1924 as a sales representative. In 
1940, he was appointed assistant sales 
manager. He became general manager 
of sales in 1948 and in December, 
1953, he was appointed commercial 
director of the company. 


Big Need for Rain in 
Great Plains Reported 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Need 
for rainfall throughout the Great 
Plains area is the most striking fea- 
ture of the April 1 report of the 
Great Plains Agricultural Council, 
issued here by R. I. Throckmorton, 
chairman of the committee on condi- 
tions. 


The moisture conditions are better 
in the northern states than in the 
central and southern areas. However, 
there is no excess of moisture in any 
area. In most sections, crop produc- 
tion in 1956 will be determined by 
rainfall received during the growing 
season, 

Soil blowing has been serious in 
some areas and has caused extensive 
damage to crops and ranges. Soil 
blowing has not been as severe in 
some areas as it was last year but 
has been more severe than a year 
ago in sections of Texas and south- 
west Nebraska. 

The lack of moisture in pasture 
and range lands will no doubt result 
in reduced grass production during 
the summer unless rainfall is above 
normal, the report states. Pasture 
grasses have been slow in starting 
growth because of a lack of moisture 
and relatively low temperatures. 

The lack of sufficient precipitation 
to fill stock ponds may prove a ser- 
ious problem in many areas again 
this year and may prevent the use 
of some pastures. 
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Named fo Research Post iansas 4 


engineering 


By G.L.F. Exchange 


head of the 
ITHACA, N.Y.— Dr. Marion W. the Univers 
Meadows, associate professor of vege. Hijafternoon’s 
table crops at Cornell University, has (™jpoth scienti 
been named assistant director of re- Mr. Brya 
search for the soil building division of MMMportance of 
the Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Mand Mainte 
Inc., Ithaca, N.Y. speak on “A 
He replaces Dr. Ernest Marshal] (Must for th 
who has taken a position with Car- They wil! 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., a MjSchroeder, | 
division of Union Carbide and Carbon (County Age 
Corp. The appointment was effective Mijsect control 
May 1. mess, Miss., 
John D. VanGeluwe, G.L.F. director @ijduced 21 ba 
of research, said Dr. Meadows wil] Mand W. F. P 
continue the work of Dr. Marshall in jdent of the 
research and development of herbi- Mgeussing “Tt 
cides, defoliants and growth regula- Mp2rs.” 
tors, and will assist in work with in- Dr. W. L. 
secticides, fungicides and nematicides. Delta 
Both Dr. Marshall and Dr. Mead- @tion, Stonev 
ows received Ph.D. degrees from §pcribe the i 
Cornell five years ago. Dr. Meadows Mgement pra 
is a graduate of Louisiana State Uni- aximum r¢ 
versity. Dr. G. G. 
igation res 
Dlin Mathie 
Atlas Earnings iscuss basic 
4 ture as relat 
In First Quarter Abbott Ki 
Show 26% Increase tation KVS 
WILMINGTON, DEL.—Atlas Pow- 
der Co.'s first quarter earnings from tho 
explosives, chemicals and other The “a 
sources rose 26% on a 2% increase in wh pti 
sales, Ralph K. Gottshall, president, dmissi adjc 
reported at the annual stockholders’ M.. ate ch 
meeting. 
Bored join: 


Net earnings for the first three 
months of 1956 were $959,853, equal 
to $1.28 a share on the 747,046 com- 
mon shares outstanding March 31, 
1956. In the same period last year, 
net earnings were $764,338, or $1.13 a 
share on the 632,830 common shares 
outstanding March 31, 1955. 

The increase of 114,216 in outstand- 
ing common stock was mainly due to 
the conversion of Atlas preferred 
stock, called for redemption last July. 

Sales and operating revenues in the 
first quarter this year totaled $15- 
419,348, against $15,087,160 for the 
same period of 1955. 

Operating results of Aquaness 
Corp., now a department of the Atlas 
chemicals division, are included in 
both the 1956 and 1955 figures. 

The stockholders reelected the 
firm’s twelve directors, approved the 
deletion from the charter of prov 
sions for non-voting common stock, 
and authorized the addition of 35,000 
shares of common stock, free of pre 
emptive rights, for sale and option t 
employees. 


emical Co 
DONS of McG 


EXTENSION APPOINTMENT 

LARAMIE, WYO.—Louis F. Schilt 
Wyoming Agricultural Extension 
Service county agent leader since 


1946, became assistant extension ar ‘ ind 
ector in charge of programs Marc 8 in the 
15. Municipa} 
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NPFI FILM 


INGTON—A 18-minute ver- 

er The Big Test, a film story of 
a to take @ soil sample properly, 
a js ready for distribution to tele- 
i stations by the National Plant 
= Institute. The film focuses at- 
tion on the importance of soil test- 
. in a good farm management pro- 
Entertaingly and dramatically 
told, the story unfolds the experi- 
of a farmer and his step-by- 


nces 
soil testing procedures. 


irrigation Meeting 
Scheduled May 17 
In McGehee, Ark. 


E, ARK.—Farmers of Ar- 
and Louisiana, will 
ave an opportunity to learn how ir- 
rigation can help them reduce unit 
osts and increase farm profits at a 
meeting scheduled May 17 at the Mal- 
» Theater, McGehee, Ark. 

Billy B. Bryan of the University of 
Arkansas department of agricultural 
engineering and Dr. R. L. Beacher, 
head of the soil testing laboratory at 
he University of Arkansas, open the 


Post 


hfternoon’s program, which features 
ty, has ggpoth scientists and farmers. 
of re- Mr. Bryan will discuss “The Im- 
ision of ™mportance of Proper Irrigation Design 
~hange, Maintenance.” Dr. Beacher will 
speak on “Adequate Soil Fertility—A 
arshall Ma@Must for the Irrigation Farmer.” 
h Car- They will be followed by R. W. 
‘orp., a ™schroeder, president of the Arkansas 
Carbon ounty Agents Assn., discussing in- 
fective control; J. W. Pruett of Inver- 
mess, Miss., who will tell how he pro- 
lirector M™mduced 21 bales of cotton on 5 acres, 
vs wil] Mend W. F. Pierce, executive vice presi- 
shall in dent of the Dermott State Bank, dis- 
herbi- Mgeussing “Turning Water Into Dol- 
regula- 
vith in Dr. W. L. Giles, Superintendent of 
ticides he Delta Branch Experiment Sta- 
Mead- @tion, Stoneville, Mississippi, will de- 
; from §pcribe the integration of good man- 
eadows Mmegement practices with irrigation for 
te Uni- aximum returns. 
Dr. G. G. Williams, manager, ir- 
igation research and development, 
Dlin Mathieson Chemical Corp., will 
liscuss basic principles of soil mois- 
lure as related to plant growth. 
Abbott Kinney, president of Radio 
Station KVSA, McGehee, is chairman 
a Pows of the meeting. There will be a panel 
= uiscussion and question period follow- 
other ng the talks, 
ease in 7. The meeting will begin at 1:30 p.m. 
dea and will adjourn at 4:30. There is no 
solders’ ™ission charge and no reservations 


pre necessary. The meeting is spon- 
Bored jointly by Olin Mathieson 


: pet emical Corp. and W. B, Loyd & 
a Sons of McGehee. 


rch 31, 
t year, 


eneral Reduction 


$1.13 a 

shares Output ot 

tstand- Processing Plant 

CHICA GO—A 100% increase in 
July. C2Pacity has been an- 


bunced by the General Reduction 


at its Ma pecial 
Processing 
“ie facilities, used in the 
facture of Pike’s Peak Clay, in- 
special equipment and addition- 
facilities to enable the 
to make immediate shipment 


; in the 
d $15,- 
‘or the 


aness 
e Atlas 
ded in 


. bf 

ved the Statement 
provl- e 

aie ay is handled automatically 
$5,000 time it enters the plant, 
by conveyors 
tion to tl it is manufacturing processes 


Genera) Reduction Co, is a -manu- 


ne 
of special clay products used 
*s and diluents for agricul- 
te ®micals and insecticides, 
and filtering clays for the 


he treatment of industri 
Unicipa) water supplies, - 


Roanoke Is Locale for 
Fertilizer Section of 


Virginia Safety Group 


ROANOKE, VA. — The fertilizer 
section of the Virginia Safety Assn. 
will meet at the Roanoke Hotel here 
May 25, in connection with the three- 
day state-wide safety convention 


which begins May 24. 


According to W. C. Ri 
Southern States Cooperative, Rich- 
mond, Va., chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, the fertilizer 
safety session will begin on the 
morning of May 25, with a talk on 
electrical hazards by ©. R. Watts, 
safety engineer for the Liberty Mu- 


On, 


Other speakers slated to appear on 
the program are Herman G. Powers, 
general manager of the Money Point 
plant of Smith Douglass Co., Norfolk, 
“Liquid Nitrogen”; M. G. Burnett, 
superintendent of the Lynchburg 
plant of Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


Co., “Reduction of Fertilizer Piles,” 
and J. M. Wood, general superin- 
tendent of Royster Guano Co., Nor- 
folk, Va. His topic will be on “Mobile 
Equipment.” - 

Co-chairmen of the program com- 
mittee with Mr. Richardson, are J. A. 
Wagner, Swift & Co., Norfolk, Va., 
and M. H. Overstreet, Southwest Vir- 
ginia Cooperative, Bristol, Va. 


Cotton School 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
The 47th Annual Summer Cotton 
School will be held June 4 to July 13 
at Texas A. and M. College, according 
to Prof. J. M. Ward of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics and 
sociology. “This summer cotton school 
is conducted for the purpose of provi- 
ding training to persons who expect 
to enter the cotton trade; to growers 
who desire to learn how to market 
their cotton more profitably; and to 
buyers who wish to review grade and 
staple standards or to become more 
familiar with the elements of quality 
in cotton,” Professor Ward says. 
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Olin Mathieson to 
Double Soda Output 


BALTIMORE—A_ 7,500,000 expan- 
sion program to double electrolytic 
production of chlorine and caustic 
soda at the McIntosh, Ala., plant of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. was 
announced here recently by John O. 
Logan, vice president and general 
manager, industrial chemicals divi- 
sion. 

The expansion will increase the 
plant’s capacity to 250 tons of -chlo- 
rine and 280 tons of caustic soda per 
day. Construction, which is already 
under way, is being handled by the 
Blaw-Knox Co., with completion 
scheduled for January, 1957. 


NEW EQUIPMENT ORDERED 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — 
New equipment is on order for the 
Arkansas Plant Food Co. plant here. 
The principal new item will be a 
continuous ammoniating unit. Instal- 
lation will be made during the fall 


season. 


with sufficient potash 


It pays the farmer to enrich his soil with balanced fertilizers—pays 
him with healthy, vigorous, profitable crops. Potash, an essential 


element in these balanced fertilize 


and increases both yield and crop quality. 


USP's high-grade muriate of potash has the highest K,O content 
and is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages ‘in the 
production of the balanced fertilizers which help American farmers 
to better crops and better incomes. 


ALFALFA 
POTASH-ENRICHED 


without sufficient potash 


rs, fortifies plants against disease 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


~ UNITED STATES 
POTASH.COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. ; 
Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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ALFALFA APHID 


(Continued from page 1) 


main alfalfa growing areas plowed 
up, and the remaining untreated fields 
7 reduced to non-economic levels of 


production. 


In Utah the pest recently de- 
stroyed some alfalfa fields in Wash- 


ington County, and damaged some 
fields in San Juan County. Both 


ment have been spreading 
cides there. | 


Texas this year than last, 
late April. 


than in 1955. 


& 


“growth on the followi 


aircraft and ground spray equip- 


insecti- 


In Denton, Kaufman, Rockwall, and 
Brazos counties, Texas, the aphids are 
thick on alfalfa. Populations of the 
pest have been generally heavier in 


but were 


being reduced by beneficial insects by 

Although the insect continues to be 
a problem in southern Arizona, win- 
ter infestations were lighter there 


In southeastern and southern Kan- 


Particularly effective for correcting 
chlorosis and .stimulating plant 


ng 


TENNESSEE 


tions. 


EVERGREENS— ORNAMENTALS” 
FRUITS GRASSES ~ VEGETABLES. 
PLANTS” _ 


0% as Metallic) 


vantages 


sas, infestations are heavy to severe. 
Based on last year’s spread rate, the 
aphid is expected to cover most of the 
state and become a serious threat to 
alfalfa. However, numerous insect 
predators of the aphid have been 
found in many southern counties. 


Southwestern Missouri alfalfa 
fields have been seriously damaged 
by both the pea aphid and the spot- 
ted alfalfa aphid. In some fields, 
as many as 1,000 spotted alfalfa 
aphids may be obtained from plants 
at one sweep of a net. In 1955, 
counts in that state ranged only 
1 to 4 aphids per sweep. 


California losses from the aphid are 
apparently lighter than last year, 
when its cost to growers ran into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

In southern New Mexico, popula- 
tions were increasing in late April. 
The insect is attacking a larger acre- 
age than in 1955. 

In Arkansas, populations of the 
pest are declining, probably because 
of predators and insecticidal applica- 


COMPOUND CAPABLE “OF MANY’ DIVERSE APPLICATIONS 


AVAILAB 
For prices, samples and data, make request on your firm's letterhead. 


CORPORATION 


incentives: 


-suspendable, water insoluble - 


M. M. Witter Joins 
Reasor-Hill Corp. 


in 1955. 


Inexpensive 
Profitable 
iron content 30% as metallic 


Effective correction of iron 
chlorosis at low dosage rates 


Easily applied as spray or dust to 
foliage 


Compatable in mixtures or 
combination applications with 
common spray dust chemicals 


Completely safe to foliage 
Not affected by soil pH 


Excellent storage stability and 


shelf life 
Neutral in character, readily a 


powder 4. 


LE IN 50 poun 


BAGS 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia io 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— 
M. M. Witter, a graduate of Ohio 
State University, has joined the Rea- 
sor-Hill Corp. at nearby Jacksonville, 
Ark. as manager of the packaged 
products division. The company manu- 
factures agricultural insecticides and 
sells to outlets in all sections of the 
U.S. and several states in Mexico. 


RECORD SOYBEAN CROP 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Maryland 
farmers are expected to plant the 
largest crop of soybeans this year 
ever planted in the state. This has 
been indicated by the March inten- 
tions reports submitted by farmers 
throughout the state, according to 
C. N. Guellow, agricultural statistici- 
an in charge for the Maryland crop 
reporting service. Indications are, ac- 
cording to the report, that Maryland 
farmers will plant some 169,000 acres 
of soybeans. This is 20% more than 


Jd. Patterson, Jr. William T. Bess, 


APPOINTED—Union Bag & Pay 
Corp. has announced the appointmé 
of J. J. Patterson, Jr., as director 
multiwall bag sales. A member of ¢ 
organization since 1936, Mr. Pat 
son has been associated with ¢ 
multiwall bag division since its ince 


tion. Prior to his new appointmd Intereste¢ 
he served as field sales manager. Here’s 2 
the same time the company dampers who Pp 
nounced the appointment of William About 5% 
T. Bess, Jr., as assistant director Mir: asked. | 
multiwall bag sales. Mr. Bess join tof the 16 
the company in 1950 and served m¢ ‘ons aS 
recently as southeastern district mz petion ed m 
ager of the multiwall bag sales di fablished m 
sion. The com] 
ayton Kleir 
Gin Co. 
INSECT NOTES ome Dollar, 
(Continued from page 4) ts Bainbridge 
Here are the 
fests pine in Bamberg County, fit 4 - wl 
record for the state. pus nd the 
Aphids were reported breeding mee tio 
stored onions in Laurens. Pota ow rns a 

beetle was present in Charlestame™ 
County. Flea beetles were A unit of 1 
on egg plant in Charleston. Cabbage!” of a ton. 
caterpillars reported increasing 2. Soil react 
Charleston.—R. L. Walker. alkalinity, : 
as no influenc 

Alfalfa Aphid at food. 

Present in Colorado 
DENVER — Herb Gates, Colora@iiits smaller th 
State Department of Agriculture e i Purchase. 
tomologist, reports alfalfa aphid me is the che 
Colorado is present, but in less 5 A142 5 
quantities than many states. 
tion is spotted, for the most part com wi oe 


fined to the Arkansas Valley in tl 
southeastern section of the state a 
in a couple of instances on the We 
ern Slope. 


Codling Moth Begins 


6. Ammoniu: 
open. Half i: 
alf ammonia 
1. Nitrate n 


Emergence in Indiana 
VINCENNES, IND. — There ham’ It was 1 
been 1% of codling moth emergen@j@mt the first f 


to date. First moth catch in ba t sack of ¢ 


traps was on May 3 and bait trai first fertili 
catch for 15 traps totaled nine mot 4. Baltimore 
to date. A few eggs could have be¢ e birthplace 


in this cor 
10. Current} 
Werage half a 


laid. About 47% of over-winteri 
larvae have pupated. 
All overwintering European 


mite eggs in apple orchards ha Mer per acre ; 
hatched. Gn May 8 an actual count eultural cx 
25 Red Delicious leaves was 68 esa 4. The U.S 
14 nymphs and 11 adults. First orie U% less food 
tal fruit moth catch in bait ommercia 
was made on May 7. Four stink bus . The wor 
were jarred from 5 trees in 2 cong bu, 284 b 
mercial orchard on May 8. To 4a 13. Alfalfa 
61 armyworm moths have of 57, 6.1 
counted in five traps located sou@@ 4 The pro 
of Vincennes.—Kenneth W. Lamal (Conti: 


sky. 


Monsanto Personnel Fert 
Get New Assignments 
ST. LOUIS—Two changes in ass\B7@Mtt Values of 


ment for sales personnel of Monsan 


Chemical Co.’s organic chemical “Him the ave, 
vision have been announced by $5.20 for 
L. Hammer, director of marketing phospho 
the division. ater soluble 


Frank I, Jones of Cincinnati 
transferred to the division's NeW 
York City sales office and August 
Hempel of St. Louis is assigned ' 
the Cincinnati office. Both chané 
are effective June 1. 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


wa’s Gin Co., Campbell, Mo., and 
ome Dollar, Dollar ’s Farm Prod- 
fs, Bainbridge, Ga. 

Here are the 16 questions for you 
try out on yourself. The first 11 
buld be answered with “true” or 
alse” and the last five are “multiple 


ons are the answers, 

1. A unit of plant food is 20 pounds 
1% of a ton. 

2 Soil reaction (degree of acidity 
alkalinity, and expressed as pH) 


ant food. 

3A soil with a pH 7 is at the 
Meutral point, and as the pH number 
ts smaller the acidity decreases. 


me is the cheapset plant nutrient. 

5. A 1-4-2 ratio fertilizer contains 
part nitrogen, four parts potash 
m two parts available phosphoric 


ate a 
> We § Ammonium nitrate is 33.5% ni- 
pogen. Half is nitrate nitrogen and 
ai ammonia nitrogen. 
1. Nitrate nitrogen is slow acting 
Md the ammonia nitrogen quick act- 
ore h 0 It was less than 80 years ago 
orgen@@mmat the first fertilizer dealer sold the 
t sack of commercial fertilizer to 


= first fertilizer-using farmer. 

9, Baltimore, Md., is regarded as 

e birthplace of the fertilizer indus- 
in this country. 

10. Currently, corn receives on the 

Werage half as many pounds of ferti- 

eI per acre as recommended by our 

icultural colleges. 

a The U.S. would produce about 
% less food and fiber if there were 

commercial fertilizer. 

: : The world’s record corn yield is 
bu., 284 bu,, 294 bu., 143 bu. 

3 Alfalfa grows best at a soil 

B of 5.7, 6.1, 6.2, 6.5. 

4. The Production cost of an acre 

(Continued on page 12) 


etail Fertilizer Prices 
n Pennsylvania Noted 


BURG, PA.—The average 
oe es of fertilizer sold in Penn- 
“ @ during 1955 are estimated 
retail selling prices 
ble : or nitrogen, $1.23 for avail- 
acid and $1.68 for 
henayi uble potash, according to the 
vania Department of Agricul- 


The avera 
ee retail selli rice fo 
mp] ‘ ng p r 
lplete fertilizer in 1955 was $58.91 


is,” MPared with $55.80 a ton in 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Oreplife Merchandising Editor 


Interested in knowing what your plant food “know how” is? 


Here’s a chance to compare it with answers of 400 fertilizer 
Jers who participated in a quiz conducted by the Spencer Chemical 
s About 5% of those entering answered correctly all of the 16 ques- 
ss asked. However, a surprising number of dealers said “false” 
jof the 16 questions were of the “true-false” type) to such basic 
wtions as “A unit of plant food is 20 lb.”, although this is an 
ublished measure in the fertilizer industry. 


The company awarded prizes for the best returns and winners to 
ayton Klein, Klein’s Soil Service, Fowlerville, Mich.; Audia Boyd, 


ice” questions. Following the ques-— 


bs no influence on the availability of | 


4 Purchase-wise, the calcium in 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


Farm income, factory payrolls and 
business profits are the three legs of 
prosperity. They are interdependent 
and inseparable. Our economic struc- 
ture cannot rest storklike, supported 
by only one leg. — 


Folks called producers, folks call- 
ed consumers, folks who move prod- 
ucts and merchandise from one to 
another—all are useful beings. Many 
are producers and all are consumers. 
We like to produce one thing and use 
another. We can’t produce everything 
we use. Things that we can’t eat, 
wear or play with, won’t do us any 
good unless we can trade them for 
something we can use. 


The common denominator is the 
stomach and what goes into it. It’s 
the life of every country and of 
every people. It doesn’t matter 
whether we drive a tractor or a 
city bus; whether we sell pigs or 
automobiles; keep house on a RFD 
route or on High Street; practice 
good crop management or practice 
law ... everyone has a stake in the 
soil that produces our food. 


Good farm incomes are tied very 
closely to well managed farms... me- 
chanization . . . high crop yields and 
low production costs as well as pro- 
ductive labor. Good factory payrolls 
are tied more closely to good farm 
incomes than most people think. 
Business profits are tied very closely 
to both factory payrolls and farm 
income. 

Man le need to look beyon 
the a df Main Street. The first sale 
starts out on the land. It’s new money 
when farmers produce something 
from the good earth. 


It's Poor Business to Knock 
Competition; Dealers Should 
Tell Own Sales Story Instead 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Correspondent 


It has often been said that competi- 
tion is the lifeblood of trade in the 
American free enterprise system, but 
there are certain pitfalls in battling 
competition that the wise dealer al- 
ways seeks to avoid. These pitfalls 
can often hurt the dealer more than 
they can benefit him. In fact, some of 
the practices detailed can wreck a 
dealer entirely. 


Let me cite a few examples. In a 
day and age when the use of various 
types of fertilizers is growing fast, 
when farmers and authorities agree 
that fertilizer has helped farmers 
survive in a hectic economic period, 
there are some fertilizer dealers who 
make as their main sales policy the 
knocking of other brands and types 
of fertilizer. 


For example; some dealers who 
handle only dry fertilizer will knock 
liquid and anhydrous when talking to 
farm customers. On the other hand, 
some sellers of anhydrous ammonia 
and liquid fertilizer will knock dry 
fertilizer. 


Apparently the dealers who do 
this knocking of other products 
think that by so doing they can 
swing a sale to themselves. And in 
laying chief emphasis upon this 
knocking they are committing one 
of the most grievous economic er- 
rors a merchant can commit. 


The fellow who goes around knock- 
ing a competitor all the time in order 
to get the business for himself, uses 
this knocking as his main sales point. 
He becomes known to farmers as a 
fellow who is a knocker, who seems 
to hate his competitors and who is 
short on producing evidence that his 
type of fertilizer produces more than 
others. In other words he does not do 
a complete all round selling job. 

Any alert dealer knows that this is 
the time for all fertilizer dealers to 
stick together, to foster the tremen- 
dous good will which fertilizer has 
built up by producing more crops for 
the farmer. The farmer who has been 
buying dry fertilizer and whose deal- 
er is knocking anhydrous ammonia 
and liquid fertilizer, is not going to 
believe the dry fertilizer dealer, when 
he knows neighbors who are getting 
good results using anhydrous and 
liquid fertilizers. 

Likewise the liquid fertilizer dealer 
who knocks dry fertilizer and its 
results overlooks the fact that his 
customers, too, know neighbors who 
get excellent results with that type 
of fertilizer. 

Also many fertilizer dealers over- 
look the fact that high school, col- 
lege and other ag classes which con- 
duct fertilizer experiments, and which 
publish articles or pamphlets about 
such experiments, often recommend 
dry and liquid fertilizer and anhy- 
drous. Thus the dealer who knocks a 
competitor just because he handles 
fertilizer in a different form from his 
is acting mighty silly. 


He is bucking, so to speak, the 
recommendations of unbiased sci- 
entific authorities who advocate 


fertilizers of many types. And in 
some instances tests have proved 
that various types of fertilizer are 
about equal on certain soils and for 
certain crops, and that the farmer 
myst make the decision as to which 
he will buy. 


In a number of instances where I 
have visited dealers I have found that 
some anhydrous ammonia dealers 
have added dry fertifizer because they 
found it to be a valuable addition to 
their service to the farmer. And I 
have also found dry fertilizer dealers 
who have added anhydrous ammonia 
and liquid fertilizer because they 
found such items valuable additions 
to their fertilizer line. 


And it seems very likely that in 
the future, as the industry develops, 
that miany fertilizer dealers will not 
be classed as “dry fertilizer dealers” 
or “liquid” or “anhydrous ammonia 
dealers” but rather as a combination. 

What seems to be important now is 
to further the wonderful publicity 
which fertilizer is now getting, to 
show lagging farmers that they need 
to buy and use recommended amounts 
of fertilizer, in one form or another, 
which will give them the right ferti- 
lizer according to a soil test. There 
are many farmers who could be “up- 
ped” on an acreage basis when it 
comes to fertilizer application. They 
should be shown by alert dealers that 
they can make more money by ferti- 
lizing properly. 

One state college experiment ex- 
pert told me last summer: “‘We know 
that most of the farmers in our state 
are fertilizing below what we recom- 
mend according to our experimental 
plots for soils in our area-—but we are 
hoping that year by year we can ed- 
ucate the farmers to increase their 
use of fertilizer until it gets close to 
what we recommend. 


“It would be too much to hope, 
except in the case of specialized 
farmers, that the average farmer 
will, even within five years, use ex- 
actly the amount of fertilizer we 
recommend. But we are slowly 
working upward.” 


More so than perhaps any other 
industry, the fertilizer industry has 
an excellent means of producing evi- 
dence to farmers about the fact that 
fertilization pays. The using of check 
strips, the measuring of crops from 
both fertilized and unfertilized strips, 
the posting of signs of amounts of 
fertilizer used, the taking of pictures 
and the showing of slides, bring the 
story of fertilizer home to the farmer 
in a very graphic manner. 

This type of promotion does not 
cost the fertilizer dealer too much. 
He should do more of it, because it 
gives him sales ammunition for the 
moment and also for a year or two 
after. So his promotion money is well 
invested. 

No, the fertilizer dealer does not 
need to worry about competition— 
yet. If the dealer will avail himself 
of the many opportunities to sell fer- 
tilizer, he will be kept so busy that 
he will not worry about the merits of 
the product his competitor sells. For 
it is in selling, not knocking, that 
profit opportunities lie. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner ef this page. (2) Cirele the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope of paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 5443—Grain 
Fumigant 

New literature concerning its 
grain fumigant, “80-20,” is available 
from the Stauffer Chemical Co. The 
product is described as a formulation 
for control of insects infesting bulk- 
stored seeds and grains in farm bins, 
granaries and elevators. Application 
instructions for railroad cars and ele-: 
vator and farm bins—including large 
and small structures—are available. 
Fumigation during mild weather is 
suggested for best results. Dosage 
and precautionary information are 
also provided. Secure the information 
by checking No. 5443 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


No. 6414—Applicator 


Corn borer control by use of a 
new machine called by the trade 
name, Gandy Hi-Lo insecticide appli- 
cator, is announced by the manu- 
facturer, the E. S. Gandrud Co., Inc. 
Company officials state that the ap- 
plicator drops metered amounts of 
dry chemical granules into. corn 
whorls to kill corn borers as they 
try to enter the stalk. The applica- 
tor adjusts to heights of 2%-5 ft. 


and spreads to 12- to 14-in. ribbon of 
granules over each of four rows. The 
granules combine with dew and rain 
water in the corn whorl to form a 
concentrated solution at the point 
where the newly-hatched borer at- 
tacks the stalk, it is claimed. Since 
granules stay only in the whorl, DDT 
contamination is greatly reduced, the 
Officials state. A tractor-drawn unit, 
the applicator drops the granules 
after plants have returned to an up- 
right position. Dry chemical granules 
are dropped into corn whorls. Secure 
more details by checking No. 6414 
he the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
e. 


No. 5409—Booklet 


No. 5439—Bag Coating 
0 No. 5443—Grain Fumigant 


No. 6402—-NH, Film 
No. 6403—Soil Sampler 
C1 No. 6405—Fly Spray Booklet 


NAME 


= Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 6406—Soil Insecticides 
No. 5410—Conveyor Brochure [] No. 6407—Tractor Shovel 


C2) No. 5436—Bag-Opening Device [ No. 6408—Solution 
No. 6409—Converters 


1 C No. 6410—Insecticide Injector 
C2 No. 5451—Bag Closing Heads [] No. 6411—Dust Mask 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


No. 6412—Soil Fumigant 
No. 6414—Applicator 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34,9, 
P. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIs, 
MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


“a 
| | 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


No. 5451—Bag 
Closing Heads 


The Union Special Machine Co. 
announces the development of a new 
class of bag closing machine sewing 
heads—class 53600. These new units 
are complete and direct replacements 
for the older class 14500 machines 
and are designed for closing light to 
heavy weight cotton, burlap and 
osnaburg bags and one- to three-ply 
paper bags. All units in the new class 
are single needle, high throw ma- 
chines and incorporate numerous im- 
provements and new features, ac- 
cording to the company. Rated speed 
has been increased 50% and an en- 
closed automatic lubrication system 
that is fed by two external reservoirs 
is now used, according to company 
officials. For particular production 
requirements, seven individual styles 
of machines are available in the new 
line. They include three units for 
mounting on auxiliary bag machines 
and four suspended head units with 
variations of counterweight or top 
lock balancer. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 5451 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6411—Dust Mask 


Flexo Products, Inc., has prepared 
a new folder on its dust mask, called 
by the trade name, Flex-A-Foam. 
The folder states that the mask 
weighs one ounce, filters non-toxic 
dusts as small as 125,000 of an inch, 
permits easy breathing and has four 
long-wearing, interlocking parts—all 
washable. A price chart for the 
masks, filters and headbands is in- 
cluded in the folder. To secure it 
check No. 6411 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6409—Aqua 
Ammonia Converters 


A new brochure has been prepared 
by the J. C. Carlile Corp. on a line 
of aqua ammonia converters for the 
agricultural industry, giving a de- 
scription of the operation of the unit 
and the handling of aqua ammonia. 
The company’s ammonia converter 
unit is claimed to provide an ade- 
quate mixing chamber for efficient 
and complete reaction of anhydrous 
ammonia and water; cools the hot 
solution sufficiently to permit its 


‘literature published by the compan 
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storage in low pressure tanks 
carries on these two steps out 
contact with the atmosphere t 
preventing loss of nitrogen dy, 
processing. The converter is made 
a wide range of sizes. Secure ; 
brochure by checking No. 6409 | 
the coupon and dropping it in 
mail. 


No. 6412—Soil 
Fumigant 


An illustrated informationa) 
letin on Bromofume soil fumigg 
has been issued by the agriculty 
chemicals division of American py 
ash & Chemical Corp. for use in ¢ 
trolling nematodes in the grow; 
of numerous truck and field cro 
The folder includes information , 
uses for the product, proper x 
preparation, methods of applicatig 
and recommended dosages. Compa 
Officials state that the product, , 
ethylene dibromide fumigant, 
increase production in nematod 
infested lands, in the growing { 
such crops as beans, carrots, pot 
toes, sweet potatoes, lettuce, toms 
toes, sugar beets and cotton. To s 
cure the bulletin check No. 6412 , 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife 


No. 6410—Insecticid 
Injector : 


An injector for adding liquid i 
secticides to fertilizer, called by t 
trade name, Jetrol, is being markete 
by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. In ne 


it is stated that the injector adi 
liquids to products prior to bagging 
automatically sprays the produd 
falling into the bag, measures th 


As the tumbling product passes b 
the injector nozzles, automaticall 


JET 


BAG 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the four nozzles of- the injector spré 


on the coupon and dropping it } 
the mail to Croplife. 


No. 6403—Soil 


Sampler 


Elano Corp. has available new ji 
erature on its product called t 
Hoffer soil sampler. The samp! 
basic features are a probe cup 
heat treated cutting tip that resis 
blunting, bending or twisting, 2cco” 
ing to a company spokesman. 


tube in such a manner that it cu 


tube itself, permitting the core 


exact quantity of insecticide and dif 
fuses it thoroughly and does not af 
fect the fertilizer weighing procesg 


SPRAY 


liquid insecticide into the fertilizer: 
Spraying time is controlled by ad- 
justment of an air pressure regulé- 
tor. Secure detailed literature about 
the injector by checking No. 6410 
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4, 


tube without breaking. 
in construction permits anal- 
vf the soil at various depths. The 
vier also makes @ planting tool, 
is stated. Literature giving more 
jete information will be mailed 
os will check No. 6403 on the 
pon and m il it to Croplife. 


5439—Multiwall 
ag Coating 


t. Regis Paper Co. has de- 
multiwall bag coating, 


nal 
fumigalmmimied by the trade name, ‘Luster- 
riculturfilmip,” which is claimed to be non- 


ting 
ba and provides improved prin 

eteristics, less ink rub and a 
package. The company an- 
uncement states that a non-toxic 
ting is applied to provide an even, 
Printing is done prior 


ican Pg 
in 

growi 
ld crop 
ation 


per surface. 

»plicatigfimm™ application of the coating. Secure 
Compare complete details by checking 
duct, all 5439 on the coupon and dropping 
ant, in the mail. 


ematodé 
wing 
ts, 


3410—Conveyor 
rochure 


e, toms 

1. To slllThe Seedburo Equipment Co. has 
6412 Mepared a 12-page illustrated bro- 
roplifefllmyre on its conveyors known as the 


vtrol line. The conveyors are de- 
med for handling bags, boxes, cases 
id cartons in the feed, fertilizer, 
ain, seed and allied agricultural 
bdes. The brochure, designated No. 
545, is available without charge. 
eck No. 5410 on the coupon, clip 
hd mail it to this publication and 
e brochure will be mailed to you. 


hovel 
A new tractor-shovel, known by 


quid 
1 by t 
narkete 
In ne 
compan 
tor add 
bagging 
produc 
Ires th 
and dif 


| not aff™he trade name, “Ho Payloader,” has 
process™en introduced by the Frank G. 
asses byMough Co. The unit has a heaped ca- 


naticall@Macity of 24% cu. yd. and a struck 
ppaeity of 1% cu. yd. Features of 
e unit are a complete no-stop pow- 
shift transmission and torque con- 
rter and planetary axles and torque 
roportioning differentials. The “pry 
t” bucket action and 40° breakout 
ground level have been retained 
om older models. The model is 
Vailable with either gasoline or 
ese] power. Check No. 6407 on the 
oupon and mail it to secure more 
omplete details. 


pening Device 
Arkell & Smiths has applied for 
atents on its newly-designed multi- 
all bag-opening device called the 
Zip-Top.” When adapted to the 
tandard A & S sewn valve or sewn 
Pen-mouth bag, the “Zip-Top” per- 
ts easy opening with one sharp 
ull of the tab, it is claimed. The 
pening thus formed extends the full 
dth of the bag to facilitate pouring. 
© new feature is available without 
ge from any of the three A & S 
og bag plants. Further ‘infor- 
x ‘on on this innovation may be 
tained by checking No. 5436 on the 
mg and mailing it to this publi- 
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Sixteen 
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Just published by Carbide 
Chemicals €o., a divi- 
4 = Union Carbide & Carbon 
of © booklet is designed as a 

help manufacturers of live- 
and gives “information 
a mpany’s fly repellent, in- 
physical Properties, insecti- 
ulubilities and advantages of 


Pages of information for 
nufacturers comprise the 
on of a booklet on Crag fly 


three treadle spray concentrates and 


.two pressurized sprays. Among the 


formulations listed are ready-to-use 
oil spray LSO-30, claimed to be ef- 
fective against horse flies and emulsi- 
fiable concentrate F-21, called a 
“low-cost spray.” The booklet may be 
secured by checking No. 6405 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6402—NH3 Film 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
has released a new color film on 
petroleum-derived anhydrous am- 
monia. The 16 mm. sound movie, en- 
titlea “Protein From Petroleum,” 
has a screening time of 30 minutes. 
The film is available for showing to 
public groups. To secure more in- 
formation about securing the film 
check No. 6402 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 6406—Soil 


Insecticide 


A folder has been prepared by the 
Stauffer Chemical Co. on the soil in- 
secticide, Heptachlor. Comparisons of 
corn yields where soil treatment, fer- 
tilizer and irrigation were and were 
not used are given in the folder. A 
pictorial record showing use of the 
product is also included. To secure 
the folder check No: 6406 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6408—Solution 
for Fertilizer 


A new urea-formaldehyde solution, 
which is claimed to enable fertilizer 
manufacturers to produce granular- 
type fertilizers containing long-last- 
ing organic nitrogen for lawns, gar- 
dens and specialty crops, has been 
announced by Nitrogen Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp. The solu- 
tion, called “N-dure,” is said to pro- 
duce complete fertilizers in which 
the nitrogen is released. to plants 
over an entire growing season. The 
slow release produces non-burning 
and leach-resistant fertilizer, accord- 
ing to the announcement. It adds: 
“By using the product, manufac- 
turers can make chemically blended, 
granular mixtures that are dust-free 
and practically odorless. Granulation 
can be achieved without special 
equipment, only standard ammonia- 
tion apparatus being needed. N-dure, 
a clear, golden liquid, contains 12% 
nitrogen. A feature of the product 
is that it allows manufacturers, for 
the first time, to make mixtures con- 
taining a wide variety of ratios be- 
tween water soluble and insoluble 
nitrogen.” Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 6408 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5409—Grain . 
Sanitation Booklet 


“Meeting the Challenge of Ameri-. 
ca’s New Grain Sanitation Require- 
ments” is the title of a brochure be- 
ing distributed by the Douglas Chemi- 
cal Co. The 8-page booklet deals with 
grain sanitation “in a frank, easy-to- 
understand discussion of the problems 
facing both the farmer and the com- 
mercial elevator man,” the company 
announcement states. The brochure 
outlines the steps necessary to com- 
bat the insects that destroy thousands 
of dollars worth of grain each year, 
it is explained. A copy of the booklet 
may be obtained by checking No. 5409 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


ax 


MONSANTO DIVIDEND 
ST. LOUIS —The Board of Direc- 
tors of Monsanto Chemical Company 
has declared a regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 25¢ a share on the com- 
pany’s $2 par. value common stock. 
The dividend is payable June 15 to 
holders of record at the close of. busi- 
ness May 25. 


This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 


What's Been 
regional circulation plan up to date 


Happening? 


U.S. Potash Co. is planning to merge with Borax Consolidated Ltd. of 
England, according to an announcement by U.S. Potash Co. officials . .. Work 
started on a new Swift & Co. plant food factory in St. Joseph, Mo. 

Congo growers of pyrethrum announced plans to erect a $500,000 pyre- 
thrum-extraction plant in Africa . . . Discovery of a Mediterranean fruit fly 
in Florida set off an all-out eradication battle, headed by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. It was the first Medfly invasion of the U.S. since 1929. 


The presence of unusually large populations of boll weevils were reported 
in South Carolina, Louisiana, North Carolina and Georgia by the USDA, 
following spring surveys in these areas. Farmers were urged to keep a watch- 
ful eye on their cotton fields and to be prepared to apply control materials 
on short notice if the situation should require such action. 


Edmund Greene was named director of marketing research for 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Greene was formerly 
assistant director of the company’s advertising department. He suc- 
bn Shea Smith III, who became assistant to the president of 

onsanto. 


Infestations of alfalfa-destroying insect pests were reported from various 
parts of the country. The spotted alfalfa aphid was listed by Kansas as its 
No. 1 pest, while alfalfa weevils were reported as active in Maryland. Late 
in April the House agriculture committee was studying the factors involved 
in granting financial aid to farmers to help them to control spotted alfAlfa 
aphids. USDA witnesses indicated that the best defense is to develop insect- 
resistant crops. 

A proxy contest at Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. loomed as Rupert 
T. Zickl, and associates from New York, sought to gain a majority on the 
V-C board. Joseph A. Howell, president of the corporation, in an open letter 
to Mr. Zickl asked for further information about the latter’s intents and 
purposes. 

A bill was introduced into Congress asking for a $15 million allocation 
for the purchase of insecticides to control the spotted alfalfa aphid, particu- 
larly in the southwestern states. Sponsors of the bill were doubtful, however, 
that any immediate action would be forthcoming because of the jam brought 
about by the farm bill. 


The Food and Drug Administration made some changes in its 
administrative techniques under the provision of the Miller amend- 
ment. A re-alignment of fees and methods of figuring the legal toler- 
ances where a number of pesticides are involved, were features of 
the new policy announcement. 


Spotted alfalfa aphid was prominent in insect reports from various sec- 
tions of the country. Reports from Maryland, New Mexico, Kansas and Mis- 
souri all told of damage being done by the alfalfa insect. 

Presidential veto of the farm bill was seen by plant food industry leaders 
as creating an encouraging situation even if soil bank legislation fails to be 
passed. Sales of fertilizer were expected to begin increasing their tempo with 
the passing of uncertainties as to whether or not the farm bill would be vetoed. 

American Potash & Chemical Corp. included with its 1956 annual sales 
meeting, a tour of the company’s headquarters at Los Angeles and facilities 


at Vernon, Whittier and Trona, Cal.; Henderson, Nev., and San Antonio, Texas. 


Swift and Co. announced that it would begin construction soon on a new 
complete liquid fertilizer near Hayward, Calif. When completed, it will make 
aqua ammonia, complete liquid mixed plant foods, ammonium phosphate 
solutions and other solutions. : 


Chemagro Corp., New York, announced that it had consolidated 
the agricultural chemical activities of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co. and the Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., Leverkusen, Germany. The 

_ move affected activities of these firms in both the U.S. and Canada. 


Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, announced new facilities for pro- 
duction of aqua ammonia and concentrated nitric acid at the firm’s Hender- 
son, Ky. Works. The new facility was scheduled to begin production May 1. 

Congress passed the farm bill, despite the fact that the administration 
had termed the measure “unacceptable” earlier. An opportunity was seen 
for the plant. food industry to go ahead with sales, since the uncertainty of 
the terms of the new law was made clear. ¢ 

The American Chemical Society held its spring meeting at Dallas, Texas, 
April 8-13, with much consideration being given to methods of determining 
pesticidal residues on foods. . . . The North Central Branch ofthe Entomol- 
ogical Society of America met at Purdue University March 28-30 and covered 
numerous insect problems as related to the middlewestern states. Special 
emphasis was placed on the use of soil insecticides. x3 


The high survival of boll weevils in Louisiana indicated the pos- 
sibility of an abundance of this pest during the coming season, if 
conditions are right for their development. An average of 8,654 live 

weevils per acre were found in Madison parish. This figure was 4.3 
- times the average number found during the past 20 years, and 1.7 


. times thé previous. record set in 1950. 


Experts in the fertilizer field held differing views regarding the sal 
possibilities for the 1956 growing season. One group was described as being 
optimistic, the other much less so. Fear was expressed that the delay in pass- 
ing farm legislation in Washington, would slow sales at the present time, 
only to create an unusually heavy demand later. ; 

Davison Chemical Co., Division of W. R. Grace Co., Baltimore, announced 
the installation of new facilities at its Curtis Bay Works for production of 
granular fertilizer materials. The new unit cost $400,000... . Donald F. Starr 
was named by Trinidad Ryania Corp. as its representative in the U.S; His 
headquarters are at Upper Montclair, N.J. 
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New England 
News Notes 


By GUY LIVINGSTON 
Croplife Special Correspondent 


An all out war on mosquitoes is be- 
ing urged by mosquito control su- 
perintendents, who warned recently 
that egg hatching is going on in east- 
tern Massachusetts and the Connec- 
ticut Valley. Some delay is expected 
in hatching in the Berkshires and 
other high altitudes, but officials 
pointed out that “right now is the 
best time to fight against mosquitoes 
since they can be controlled more 
effectively than later on when adults 
are flying around ready to bite and 
breed.” 


The department of entomology 
at the University of Massachusetts 
in Amherst advised that community 
or area control activity is much 
more effective than individual ac- 
tion and asked that community ac- 
tion be started right away. 


“It is important to apply control 
materials as soon as possible since the 
small quantities used are much more 
effective against young larvae than 
they are against the older stages,” 
the entomology department said. 
“Also, it is important not to exceed 
the recommended dosages with in- 
secticides.” 


Flood Warning System 

A new flood warning system for 
Southern New England has been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Weather Bureau. 
The system will cover Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Connecticut River Valley in Vermont 
and New Hampshire. It will send 
alerts to local police and civil defense 
officials in communities threatened 
by floods. 

Previously complete flood warnings 
have been issued only for the Connec- 
ticut River. The new service covers 
all major rivers in the area, includ- 
ing the Housatonic, Naugatuck, 
Farmington, Quinebaug, Blackstone, 
Chicopee and Westfield. 

Under the new system, which has 
just begun operation, Weather Bureau 
at Hartford will collect and evaluate 
reports of rainfall, stream conditions 
and other flood contributing factors. 
Whenever flood threats develop, warn- 
ings will be sent out over state police 
radio and teletype networks. 


Last year’s floods, which washed 
out crops, inundated farms and 
caused billions in damage, were re- 
sponsible for the installation of the 
new flood warning system. 


Dutch Elm Disease 


With continued vigilance by the 
public and town officials, the Ameri- 
can elm will not disappear from Mas- 
sachusetts streets and highways. This 
is the opinion of Dr. Malcolm A. Mc- 
Kenzie, in charge of the Shade Tree 
Laboratories at the University of 
Massachusetts, who stressed the need 
for control of Dutch elm disease. 


“A few years back, people 
thought that the Dutch elm disease 
would wipe out the elms just as the 
blight did the New England chest- 
nut trees,” he said. “Only by con- 
stant control was tiiis prevented.” 


In 1954 some 12,000 samples were 
tested at the Shade Tree Labora- 
tories, and in 1955 this number jump- 
ed to about 15,000. Diseased samples 
totaled better than 7,300 in 1954 and 
more than 9,000 in 1955. Out of the 
351 towns in the state only 21 have 
yet to report the disease, which was 
discovered in Alford in 1941. 


No Let-up in 
Cost-Price Squeeze 
Seen in New England 


BOSTON—Current outlook for ag- 
riculture in southern New England 
indicates that farm costs will prob- 
ably increase slightly, and prices of 
farm products—contrary to the 
trends for the rest of the country as 
a whole—may well be as high this 
year as last, according to George W. 
Westcott, extension economist at the 
University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst. 


“The cost-price squeeze which 
has been on in southern New Eng- 
land since 1947 is still with us and 

. farmers faced with this challenge 
must continue to increase their 
efficiency and cut costs in order to 
meet the future,” he said. 


He characterized the current farm 
situation as an over-supply of farm 
commodities which drives down prices 
as costs mount. A severe farm price- 
cost squeeze is thus generated and 
new means are needed to reduce sur- 
pluses and widen markets. 

The demand for New England farm 
products, strong through 1955, already 
is off to a good start-with consumer 
incomes, industrial production, busi- 
ness investment in new plants and 
equipment, retail sales and non-farm 
employment at record levels, he de- 
clared. 

As a possible remedy for the major 
problems of agriculture, Mr. Westcott 
pointed to President Eisenhower's 
nine-point program as outlined in the 
President’s message to Congress. This 
program included a two-part soil bank 
program, the first of which was a 
voluntary deferred-production plan to 
reduce acreage of allotment crops in 
serious surplus. The second part of 
the soil bank proposes a conserva- 
tion reserve program to take out of 
cultivation large areas which wise 
land use and sound conservation 
would have reserved to forage and 
trees. 


Maryland Fertilizer 
Tonnage Shows 
Decline in 1955 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Fertilizer 
sales in Maryland during 1955 totaled 
310,453 tons, compared with 311,232 
tons in 1954, according to the state 
Inspection and Regulatory Service. 
The 1956 total includes 271,660 tons 
of mixed goods. 

Six grades of fertilizer containing 
aldrin, chlordane and 2,4-D were of- 
fered for sale in the state during 
1955. The analyses were 7-11-15, 6- 
10-4, 6-8-6, 5-10-10, 4-8-16 and 3-9-12. 
Total tonnage of these mixtures was 
452. 

The leading grades in the state 
during the year were 5-10-10, 94,453 
tons, 3-12-6, 42,953 tons, and 5-10-5, 
26,932 tons. 

Although tonnage for the year was 
down from the record figure in 1954, 
sales of 237,700 tons during the first 
half of 1955 were the highest ever 
— for that period in Mary- 
land. 


MARKETING ORDER ASKED 


BOSTON — A Federal marketing 
order for canned and frozen cran- 
berries is being asked by Massachu- 
setts’ thousand or more cranberry 
growers on Cape Cod. The crop they 
are trying to market now, with a 
good third of it still in freezers, is 
the third million-barrel crop har- 
vested in three years. Last year’s 
crop was estimated at 1,035,400 bar- 
rels. More than half of this amount 
comes from the bogs in two Massa- 
chusetts counties, Plymouth and 


Barnstable, 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


(Continued from page 9) 


of corn in the Corn Belt averages $25, 

15. Approximately how much com- 
mercial fertilizer did American farm- 
ers use (in millions of tons) last 
year? 12, 16, 20, 26. 

16. Contest tie-breaker—Guess the 
total tons of nitrogen solutions (in- 
cluding aqua ammonia) consumed by 
direct application in the U.S. during 
the year ended June 30, 1955. 


True. 

False. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

False. 

. True. Gustavus Ober produced 
the first commercially mixed fertilizer 
(manipulated guanos and potash 
salts) in Baltimore in 1850. 

10. True. As reported by the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute, -corn re- 
ceives an average of about 175 Ib. of 
straight materials and mixed goods 
per acre, as compared to an over-all 
recommendation by state experiment 
stations of about 350 Pb. per acre. 

11. True. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture credits fertilizers with at 


WPAN 


least 30% of our agricultural produc- 


tion. 

12. The world’s record corn yield is 
304 bu. harvested last fall by 16-year- 
old Lamar Ratliff of Baldwin, Miss. 

13. Alfalfa grows best at a soil pH 
of 6.5. 

14. The production cost of an acre 
of corn in the Corn Belt averages 
$45-$55. The University of Illinois 
figures corn production costs per acre 
in that state at about $58. This in- 
cludes land charges (taxes and inter- 
est), labor and capital (machinery, 
soil improvement, etc.). Indiana and 
other Corn Belt states arrive at a 
figure closer to $45. Because the com- 
puted costs vary among states be- 
tween $45 and $55, we consider either 
answer correct. 

15. USDA total for commercial fer- 
tilizer consumed in the 1954-55 ferti- 
lizer year was 22,468,000 tons. If you 
circled “20” you were right. (This 
figure includes rock phosphate and 
trace element materials such as borax 
and sulphur, but does not include 
lime.) 

16. 349,635 tons. 


A Reminder 


In the mail comes a reminder in 
the form of a colorful poster and 
streamer that National Farm Safety 
Week will be July 22-28. Produced 
by the Farm Equipment Institute 
and distributed through the National 


‘Safety Council, the literature points 


out to farmers that “your safety is in 
your hands.” The poster is one which 
can be used the year around and the 
streamer calls attention to the dates 
of Safety Week. 


Rhode Island Soil 
Test Results Reported 


KINGSTON, R.I. — During 1955, 
3,028 soil samples were tested at the 
Rhode Island soil testing laboratory, 
according to the state Agricultural 
Experiment Station. This is an in- 
crease from 2,994 samples in 1954. 

Results of the 1955 work showed 
that for phosphate 18% of the sam- 
ples averaged very low, 19% low, 
23% medium, 36% high and 4% very 
high. For potash 37% were very low, 
20% low, 22% medium, 16% high and 
5% very high. In pH, 9% were below 
5, 46% were 5 to 5.9, 37% 6 to 69 
and 8% above 7. 
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Insects Take C 
Bite from Maryland 
Crops in 1955 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. __ Insa 
took a multi-million slice oyt of | 
income of Maryland farmers jy 19 
according to University of Marylj 
entomologists. 

Hay insects of all kinds cost 
state’s farmers $2 million, wit) 
alfalfa weevil alone accounting 
$750,000. The alfalfa weevil) jg 
tending its range and now is q 
sidered economically destructive 
all counties except Allegany ; 
Garret, the entomologists report, 

Last year was the worst year 
record for the tobacco flea beetle 
the state; Losses from the flea bee 
and horn worm totaled $1,158 009 


The entomologists estimate tp 
the corn borer caused more than 
million dollars in damage. 
Maryland corn crop in 1955 w 
18,320,000 bu., and without ¢ 
borer an additional 776,000 | 
might have been turned out. 


The 1955 fall infestation su 
showed that the state average n \ 
ber of borers per 100 stalks is 14mm» 
1% borers per stalk. In 1954, it 
only 41 borers per 100 plants. 

The biggest part of this big j 
crease took place on the Eastemmm > 
Shore where the average was | 
per 100 plants, compared to 55 
year before. Each borer is estimat 
to cause a loss of 3% in the co 
yield. 

The corn earworm caused hea 
damage to field and sweet corn, bea 
and other vegetables, with lo 
heaviest on the Eastern Shore. 
fall army worm damaged late swe 
corn heavier than usual. 

The unspotted tentiform leaf ming 
which appeared in Maryland app 
orchards for the first time only 
recently as 1953, performed seve 
defoliation on many fruit trees 
1955. 


Eastern Colleges 
To Combine Work 
On Farm Problems 


BOSTON — Research directors ¢ 
13 northeastern agricultural schoo 
joined forces in Boston recently 
a stepped-up attack on marketi 
and distribution problems faced 
farmers and farm groups. 

The research directors of the lan 
grant colleges and experiment st 
tions from Maine to West Virgin 
set up 42 new regional farm resear¢ 
projects in all. Twelve of the 42 pro 
ects are directly in the field of ma 
keting and several others are in t 
closely allied field of processing fam 
products and finding new uses {1 
them. 


The 42 projects also include new 
research on the control of plant 
and animal diseases and weed com 
trol. 


All of these regional farm projec 
are designed to pool resources of t 
colleges in an effort to find answe 
to problems which are common 
farmers from all parts of the Norti 
east. An example of such a region 
project was the northeastern stat 
weed identification manual complet 
earlier this year by Claude Phillip§ 
head of the agronomy department 4 
the University of Delaware. 


FLOOD DAMAGE 


AMHERST, MASS. 
spawned by hurricane Diana © 
August caused damage amounting 
more than $387 million in Mas 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connect 
New York and New Jersey. 
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BLACK LEAF 
SELLING TOOLS 


BUILD YOUR 
WEED KILLER VOLUME! 


He’s ready for the weed killer buying season! 


Look at his three mew BLACK LEAF merchandise-movers. 
Each one is designed to remind his customers he sells 
America’s best-known braid of farm chemicals. 


These free selling tools dig out extra sales for you, too... 


Weed Killer Selector Wall Chart. Everything you — and 
your customers — need to know about weed killers and 
how to use them. 18 x 24 inches. 


Handy Pocket Folder. All the details on BLACK LEAF 
Weed Killers. Chart (described above) is reproduced in 
smaller size. Excellent customer giveaway. 


Self-Selling Counter Display Carton. Holds six one-gallon 
cans. Puts ’em in front of the people who need ’em. Eye- 
catching colors — green, red and black— match the chart. 


What about advertising support? This spring’s weed 
killer campaign is the biggest in BLACK LEAF history! 
The four-color, lead-off ad appears on Successful Farming’s 
back cover for May. 


More big weed killer ads will appear in eight other farm 
publications in May. 


Ask your DIAMOND BLACK LEAF salesmen for these charts, 
folders, cartons. Order now! Don’t miss the weed killer 
buying push. For more information, phone or write the 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAF sales office nearest you. 


Eastern Sales Office Western Sales Office 
P. O. Box 1476 P. O. Box 817 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania San Jose, California 
Southern Sales Office Midwest Sales Office 
P. O. Box 1227 3525 Vandalia Avenue 
Montgomery, Alabama Des. Moines, lowa 


Diamond 
Black Leaf 


COMPANY Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Cabbage Aphid 


How to Identify 


These pests are very small in size, being 
frequently called “plant lice.” They are 
usually found on cabbage plants in all 
stages of growth, in dense groups of 
whitish-green plant lice which are about 
the size of pinheads. The cabbage aphid, 
from a layman’s point of view, closely 
resembles the turnip aphid. Entomolo- 
gists, however, can distinguish between 
the two. Pictured above are the wingless 
and winged female of the species. 


Damage Done by Cabbage Aphid 


Leaves on which these clusters of aphids 
are found, curl badly into cup-like shapes 
with the inside surface covered with the 
sucking pests. Plants thus infested may 
die, or at best are dwarfed in size and 
produce cabbage heads unsuitable for 
marketing. The cabbage aphid occurs in 
many parts of the country where its 
host plants are grown. Its hosts include, 
in addition to cabbage, other plants 
of similar nature, such as cauliflower, 
collards, kale, turnips, Brussels sprouts 
and radishes. 


Life History of the Aphid 


The reproductive capacities of this aphid 
are truly phenomenal. One scientist, 
figuring on the basis of New York state 
conditions which allow some 16 genera- 
tions of aphids between March 31 and 
October 2, the descendants of one female 
aphid, if all should live, would number 
in the septillions by the end of this 
6-month period (1,560,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000). It is pointed out that this 
number might be doubled in climates 
where a longer season is available. 


Small nymphs hatching from eggs in the 
spring quickly attain full size, but have 
no wings. These are all females, called 
“stem-mothers,” and they can reproduce 
young without mating. These young are 
also wingless and they in turn produce 
up to 100 active nymphs within a few 
weeks. Thus, several generations of 
aphids form a cluster about their mothers 
on the plant until leaves become crowded 
with the parasites. Subsequent genera- 
tions do develop wings, enabling their 
owners to fly to other plants. They 
settle on the new host plant and begin 
a new series of generations. As the 
season draws to a close, an all-winged 
generation is usually produced, which 
includes some males whereas heretofore 
in the season, all were females. The 
winged females, termed “fall migrants,” 
are able to get to a perennial plant where 
they give birth to nymphs which grow 


into wingless females. These in turn - 


mate with the males of the preceding 
generation. These females, after having 
mated, lay up to four eggs in some 
sheltered spot on the plant and die 
shortly afterwards. The eggs will hatch 
stem-mothers to start an entirely new 


cycle. 


Control Methods 


Since the host plant, cabbage, is a leafy 
variety for human consumption, any 
pesticide used for control of the aphid 
must be applied within carefully pre- 
scribed limits, both as to timing and 
amounts of toxicant, in order to avoid 
the possibility of excessive residue at 
harvest. Local authorities should be 
consulted as to recommended methods 
and materials. 


Drawing of Cabbage Aphids furnished Croplife through courtesy of the artist, Marvin H. Frost, Jr. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features have been reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Profitable yields of high-quality 
as for freezing or canning are pos- 
ie on many New York soils if a 
7 well-proved practices are fol- 
“ed in growing the Crop, says 
aries B. Sayre, Cornell canning 
gps specialist at the Experiment 
tion at Geneva, N.Y. 
Fertile, well-drained soils, : early 
bnting, proper use of fertilizers, 
» of chemically treated seed, and 
esting at the best tenderometer 
ading, all are factors in profitable 
a production, he states. 


“Well-fertilized peas not only 
ield much better but also remain 
na fancy grade longer than poor- 
y fertilized peas,” says Mr. Sayre. 
On sandy soils an application of 
)) Ib. of a 10-10-10 fertilizer has 
roved best. On loam soils, 600 Ib. 
f an 8-16-8 will give best re- 
nits.” 


Fertilizers should never be drilled 
with pea seed, but rather Grilled 
alone after the soil is fitted and 
fore the peas are planted, he said. 


Chemical seed treatments have in- 
eased field stands of peas by as 
uch as 50% over untreated seed, 
ys the scientist. A planting rate 
at provides about 20 seeds to each 
rd of drill row gives the best re- 

. This means seeding at the 
te of 12 to 20 pecks to the acre, 
pending on size of seed. 


Much can be done to insure high- ~ 


returns from peas by harvesting 
the right maturity, in the opinion 
the scientist. A tenderometer 
ade of 91 to 95 will prove most 
ofitable for peas grown for the 
eezer, while peas harvested at ten- 
rometer grades of 96 to 105 will 
ng best returns for canning peas. 


* 


When insects feeding on forage 
ops are abundant, control of these 
ts gives substantial increases in 
eld, according to the Connecticut 
ricultural Experiment Station. 
pcords show, for example, that con- 
ol of the potato leafhopper on al- 
fa gave an average increase in 
Fld of 25.3% for the combined sec- 
4 and third cuttings in 1953 and 


R. J. Quinton reports on the forage 
éct problem in Circular 197 of the 
ation. He points out that evaluation 
the Problem was impossible until 
velopment of effective new insecti- 
*s to keep plants free from pests. 


hog Connecticut field surveys in 
“ i 1955 turned up 56 differ- 
4 ds of insects reported to feed 
4 ‘gumes or pasture grasses. Of 
8 group, the tarnished plant bug, 
Spittleburg, potato leaf- 
gee pea aphid, clover leafhop- 
vd clover root curculios, and the 
ped and irrorate leafhoppers 
oy en in the greatest num- 


these and other insects 
hints sonspicuous, Dr. Quinton 
‘Plants | ut the steady drain on 
sete Tough the attack of many 


f the be both yield and quali- 
* 


The use of fungicides for control of 


le Scab has 
lination and — no bad effect on 


nent Station. He concludes, on 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


the basis of orchard and greenhouse 
tests, that none of the five most-used 
fungicides, captan, dichlone, ferbam, 
glyodin and sulfur, seriously reduces 
pollen germination or fruit set when 
sprayed on apple trees in bloom. 


* 


Added emphasis is being given this 
year to the use of ground limestone 
by farmers in Massachusetts through 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram, following an all-time low on a 
tonnage basis in 1955. 

Practices formerly made it easy to 
provide lime for soil to all farmers, 
states Harold F. Tompson, state ad- 
ministrative officer for the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Office, Amherst. 


However, in 1954, the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program was so 
changed that it became difficult to 
interest farmers in the use of need- 
ed amounts of lime. This year, sev- 
eral counties have increased the 
federal cost-share for lime and this 
change has shown its effectiveness 
with requests for lime already far 
beyond those for all of 1955. 


Also responsible for the stepped-up 
lime program is the adoption by sev- 
eral counties of a special practice 
which links the use of lime with fall 
and winter cover crops. This new 
practice gives row crop farmers a 
chance to get lime on their land with 
the assurance that cover crops will 
protect the soil in the fall and winter 
to plowing time in the spring. 

Most light soils lose the equivalent 
of 500 Ib. lime per acre per year just 
be leaching, Mr. Tompson said. When 
cropland farmers increase the “loss” 
of lime through crop production, add- 
ed lime must be supplied. Often the 
key to best results from crop produc- 
tion, lime increases the efficiency of 
commercial fertilizers, Mr. Tompson 
said. It provides soil conditions suit- 
able to healthy plant growth, causes 
the plant food tied up in organic mat- 
ter to be released most efficiently for 
crop growth, and tends to make soils 
mellow rather than too hard. 


* 


Chemical treatment of soybean seed 
before planting can often help bring 
better stands and higher yields, ac- 
cording to Henry Indyk, University 
of Delaware agronomist. 

Experimental tests have shown that 
chemical treatment of the seed in- 
creases the germination rate and 
stand-survival of the plants in the 
field, he said. This is especially true 
where cool, moist soil conditions cause 
the kind of damping-off which fre- 
quently kills young seedlings. 

Cost of the material for treating 
enough seed to plant an acre is only 
about 10 to 12 cents. 


* 


Agronomists at the West Virginia 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station are conducting experiments 
with corn, investigating the effect of 
increased plant populations on yield 
and other growth performance fac- 
tors. The usual rate of seeding corn 
on many West Virginia farms is from 
ten to twelve thousand plants per 
acre. Tests have been run at the Ex- 
periment Station with seedings as 
high as 24,000 plants per acre. 

Several experiment stations have 
conducted trials with an increased 


number of plants per acre, and found 
that increased yields usually can be 
obtained by increasing the planting 
rate to from fifteen to eighteen thou- 
sand. The Illinois Experiment Station 
reports that the highest yields in their 
trials were obtained on a very fertile 
field planted to 16,000 plants per acre. 
They, and other experimenters, have 
found that ear size tends to decrease 
as the number of plants per acre is 
increased. 


In the WVU trials, the agronomists 
set up a plan for testing five hybrids. 
The first trials were conducted in 
1950, and have been conducted each 
year, with one crop year not con- 
sidered dué to adverse farming condi- 
tions. The plots used were ‘high in 
fertility, and received an equivalent 
of 1,000 pounds of 10-10-10 fertilizer 
per acre. High fertility was maintain- 
ed throughout the trials, so that nu- 
trient deficiencies would not influence 
resuits of the test. 

Results of the four-year trials show 
that best yields are obtained when 
the plant population is between fifteen 
and eighteen thousand per acre. The 
agronomists point out that maximum 
yields are usually obtained when ear 
size averages one half pound per ear, 
and this size usually occurs when the 
plant population is about 17,000 per 
acre. 

The researchers point out that 
seeding rates must Be higher than 
the plant population desired, because 
an average of 20% of the seeds are 
lost due to non-germinution. 


* 


Chemical weed killers do not last 
long in the soil after their work is 


done. They are destroyed fairly rapid- 
ly by bacteria with no damage to soil 
organisms, according to research at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the Pennsylvania State University. 


Where the soil is fertile, bacteria 
have no trouble destroying the left 
over organic herbicides, studies 
show. In fact, frequent use of weed 
killers on good soil tends to build 
up bacteria which destroy the weed 
killers when they reach the soil. 


Tests of organic weed killers began 
at Penn State about five years ago. 
Scientists wanted to know whether 
the new organic herbicides would des- 
troy valuable bacteria in the soil, Re- 
search also shows there are no poi- 
sonous by-products left in the soil. 


Dr. J. J. Reid of the Penn State de- 
partment of bacteriology said that 
certain soil organisms on poor ground 
will be temporarily depressed by some 
herbicides. However, valuable bac- 
teria soon build up again. 


A control for pine leaf aphid has 
been developed by research workers 
at the Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


Dr. William R. Adams, professor of 
forestry, reports in Station Bulletin 
582, “A Control for Pine Leaf Aphid,” 
that a miscible oil spray will destroy 
the aphids. It should be applied when 
the larvae begin to migrate from the 
year-old needles to the new branch 
shoots of white pines. The operator 
can use this spray, diluted one quart 
of oil to 32 quarts of water, without 
hazard of irritation or poisoning, «Dr. 
Adams said. 
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Doing Business With 


Oscar 


“Nein, not that kind of business,” 
snapped Oscar sitting down at the 
round dining table made of oak. He 
unfolded the white napkin, and spread 
it carefully over his knees. “What is 
the use of selling, selling and selling 
fertilizer, when you don’t know if the 
people can pay or not?” 

“Oh?” said Minnie apprehensively. 
She knew what was coming. 

“That Pat!” 


said, spreading some apple butter on 
apple kuchen. “I keep after him so 
much about collections I could 


When Oscar came home that eve- 
ning, after a very hard day in the 
store, he smelled the rich odor of pigs 
knuckle and cabbage. He sniffed ap- 
preciatively, and for a moment, the 
frown on his face softened a little, 
for -he loved to eat, especially Ger- 
man dishes. Although Oscar was born 
in America, his parents\had come 
from Germany._and settled in a Ger- 
man area, and they, as well as Oscar, 
had never quite eliminated German 
expressions and inflections from their 


“Well, don’t worry about it when 
you eat, Oscar,” Minnie said. “Here 
is the weekly paper. Maybe you want 
to read it while you eat.” 


Grumbling Oscar took the paper. “I 
have not seen it yet, we are so busy. 
I wonder what Pat has put in the ad 
this week?” : 

He opened the paper and began 
looking up and down the columns. On 
page four was the weekly ad for 
Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy. Oscar 
choked on his third piece of kuchen. 
“Ach, du lieber Gott!” he exclaimed. 

Minnie rushed in from the kitchen 
where she was warming the coffee 
again. “What’s the matter, Oscar?” 

Face red, Oscar pointed a chubby, 
shaking finger at a quarter page ad. 
“Is das nicht genug?” he shouted. 
“Pat has gone crazy. Here he runs an 
ad all about how farmers can make 
money on their woodlands. We don’t 


growled Oscar be- 
tween mouthfuls of delicious meat 
from the big pigs knuckle. “He is so 
crazy to sell, that he just takes one 
order after another, with a big smile 
on his face. He pays no attention to 
credit. Today he sold fertilizer to peo- 
ple who still owe us money from last 


Minnie,” Oscar said, taking 
off his jacket and hanging it on a 
hall tree with a carved elk head on 
top, “it’s a good thing you have din- 
ner ready. I will have to go back to 
the store again this evening. We are 
so busy filling orders for fertilizer 
and seeds, that it will take all of us 
to handle things.” : 

“Oh, that’s good, Oscar,” beamed 
Minnie, her black hair done in a knot 
at the back of her head. “More busi- 
ness is what you want, isn’t it?” 


“But they all pay sometime, don’t 
they?” asked Minnie. “You are in 
business now, you and Pat, for 
eight years. You would not be, 
would you, if the money didn’t 


“Thanks to me, it comes in,” Oscar 


THE GARDENER'S BUG BOOK (1956) 
Dr. Cynthia Westcott 


lete Hankbook of Garden Pests and their 
nformation, scientifically accurate but easy 
to read on 1,100 insects, mites and other animal 
that attack trees, shrubs, vines, lawns, flowers, 
and vegetables in home gardens. Illustrations in full 
ntrol measures combine the latest in chemi- 
cal developments with time-honored cultural measures. 
Helpful to all who serve the genera! public and to 

ck farmers and fruit gardeners. 
579 pages, cloth bound 
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Harold H. Shepard, Entomologist, U. S. De- 
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Professor of Insect Toxicology, Cornell Uni- 
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WEEDS—Second Edition (1955) 
W. C. Muenscher 
has been revised 
et five bended, 
depict inet 
identification 


D ACTION OF IN- 


weeds added to 

lus twelve new full-page plates ~ 

s and full descriptions 
detailed illustrations 


dissemination, and the amount of 
inflict on crops. Specific directions for 


reference to chemical Treats the chemistry of Insectic 


eir commercial 
abroad, the nature of the 

environment on effectiveness. 
ranged according to their chemical relationships. Two 
chapters relating to organic compounds largely new 
Iilustrative data in form o 
of equivalents arranged 


ance here and 
major uses, the influence 
Materials are ar- 
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es, research 


A textbook-manual presenting a modern view of the 
field of chemical weed control. 
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herbicide usage is based. Weeds, their reproduction, 

evention, biological control, chemicals in weed con- 
Herbicides, foliage contact applications, hor- 
mone-like substances, root app 
of combinations of chemical applications. Weeds of 
grasslands and turf. Special weed 
and uncropped areas. Published 19 
503 pages, 155 illustrations ............... 
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Products are covered. An up-to-date guide on 
with the needs of 

and specialists car 


the compatabili 
fungicides and additions are 
dozens of tables on fhe 
s, the catalytic 


$ grouped according to field of 
than to composition pa 
ters on insecticide 


with other insecti 
covered in detail. 

ity of DDT in various solvent 
activity of accessory substances in the presence of 
DDT, analogues of DDT, th 
sis and solubility 
for almost all important 


label, seed dis- 
est insects and diseases 


comparative toxicity, found in household 
logues 


rators, agricultural 


APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY, Fifth Edition 
H. T. Fernald and Harold H. Shepard 

cheptors on physiology 


sects are discussed in a general ith ch 
tention to insecticides. The classification of 


sized mples 
uous for being very harmful or decided 
lat. Specific control measure included for 
Last chapter considers other pest 
closely related fo Insects. 385 pages 


an outstanding record of 
changes to 
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sell lumber, that fool. We s¢}) fe 
lizer and insecticides!” 

Minnie shook nervously as she 
ways did when her lord and masf 
thundered in anger. “B—but,” ith 
said, trying to soothe the 
waters, “he says down at the bottgamme™ they 
of the ad that we sell fertilizer 
reasonable prices and that we sel) 
the bag, or spread in bulk and a j operations 
have anhydrous ammonia.” I fer 

“It should be at the top of the aq fis transi 


Oscar snorted, putting one extra te Completion 
spoon of sugar into his coffee « ese assets, § 
should take up all of the ad. This to an 4 
stuff about wood lots. He sho 
throw that out!” + at Boro 


“He must have a reason for 
Minnie ventured placatingly. 
tells about some farmer south of 
here who made $1,462 from 25 acre 
of farm woodland in the past sevey der way 2 
years.” 
version of if 
pn pit proce: 
ntial increé 
pacity. 


“I don’t care how much the farmé 
made from wood lots!” Oscar almo 
shrieked. “Why doesn’t he stick 
- fertilizer? Ach, will I have to wri 


| the advertising for this company, toqmmlhis progran 
besides watching the pennies, saving completed 
everything I can and holding pam”, is estim 
down? It gets worse everyday.” itely $18,001 
“It says here,” Minnie went qaggpstam, Pro 
patiently. “That nowadays there agmmve been ma 
many ways a farmer can make monamsurance So 
—on woodlots, soil conversation pragamase Manhat 
tices, on diversified crops, and by d Farmers a 
ing the best kind of fertilizer and if Los Ang 


secticides in season.” to $16,000 


“I still say the fertilizer shoulggmgements hi 
come first!” Oscar contended gro 
bornly. “Let the lumber dealer worrgmmetes & Co., 
about the wood lots, not us.” estment of 

“It says here, too, that this is juga in the stoc 
the first of some weekly message@mmlin their lett 
that will try to point out to farmemifectors have 
how they can make this extrgiinion, it is 
money,” Minnie said slowly. p future gr 

“I won't let him do it,” Oscar said the new A 


_after he had drained the coffee cugiegroup of le: 


“If he wants to educate the farmer sim closely al 
bad why doesn’t he resign from thijjjth it, and 
business and try to become the court members 
ty agent? Lazard Fre 
Co, and Lee 

“I am going right back to the resentative 
store now and stay till closing time-Biacts have a 
If I don’t, maybe he will give the the now cor 


whole place away.” 


Minnie wrung her hands. Night 
she always worried about these dail 
quarrels with Pat. Nights she kne 
that Oscar turned violently in hi 


The dire 
ounced that 
ons are tak 
ft the U.S. P 


dreams, yelled in his sleep about co tp 
lections, foolish ideas and many othe ompany thi 
things. One night she stopped hing, es. (See 
from pounding a hole in the plasty of On 
wall with his fists. ' 

“Oscar,” she pleaded, as she sai. M. Albr 
the stubborn look deepen on her hustash Co,, s¢ 


band’s face as he put on his jacket 
“remember, you and Pat balance 
each other. You are careful, and 
is wild.” 

“Ach,” Oscar snapped, as he we isture L 
out the door, “he used to be wil@@icopyaryy 
Now he is crazy. Ach, I am the 0 
who is in balance. I always KNOW pasture 


what I am doing and working for-iley hil} so 

ourselves!” the Orego 

Soil Bank to Have ge 


Little Effect in Vermont Response of 


BURLINGTON, VT. — The #4 
nounced soil bank proposal likely W! 
have little direct effect on Vermon 
A. F. Heald, Vermont administratl 
officer, Agricultural Stabilization an 
Conservation Service, said at a rece 
farm credit conference at the Ung | 
versity of Vermont here. ent, | 


He said that no Vermont farmé 
would be eligible for the acreage ™ 
serve feature, since there are n° 4 
lotment farms in the state. 

Because a farmer must reduce } or 
total acreage of grain and row CTOTME,, \lover 
by an acreage equal to that placed 
the conservation reserve feature, Pal 
ticipation in that phase will une 
limited in Vermont, Mr. Heald sa!¢ 
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_The directors of 


sell fe yORK 

Consolidated, Ltd. have an- 
in London that following the 
have been making in co- 


gies they 
bration wi 
they hi 


but,” 


th their financial ad- 
troub 


ave decided to form a 


le botta y in the U.S. to take over the 

tilizer F ter part of the company’s assets 

ry operations in America. The con- 
nd a 


i Treasury 
nt of the United Kingdom 
his transfer has been granted. 


icky. the transfer of 
xtra te jetion of 

offee, expected shortly, will 
ad. Thins to an American corporation 
shoul, company’s boron deposits lo- 


ted at Boron, Cal., and factories 


it, inorganic and 


id and numerous 


ly. compounds. 

south boron compo 

25 acre. existing company has now 
st sever way a program of expansion 


| modernization at Boron, involving 
aoe of its mining method to an 
pn pit process and securing a sub- 
ntial increase in manufacturing 
pacity. 

mis program, which is expected to 
aden in the second half of 
57, is estimated to cost approxi- 
itely $18,000,000. To finance this 
gram, provisional arrangements 
been made with Equitable Life 
urance Society of New York, 
ase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
4 Farmers and Merchants National 
Los Angeles, for a 20-year loan 
to $16,000,000. In addition, ar- 
gements have been made for an 
herican group headed by Lazard 
eres & Co., New York, to make an 
restment of approximately $7,000,- 
Din the stock of the new company. 


In their letter to stockholders the 
ectors have declared that, in their 
inion, it is of great importance to 
p future growth and development 
the new American company that 
proup of leading firms in the US. 
closely and actively associated 
th it, and they have announced 
at members of the New York houses 
Lazard Freres & Co., F. Eberstadt 
Co. and Lee Higginson Corp. and a 
presentative of the Rockefeller in- 
ests have agreed to join the board 
the new company. 
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The directors have also an- 
ounced that preliminary conversa- 
ons are taking place with officers 
f the U.S. Potash Co. With a view 
) the possible merger of the U.S. 


. Night 
ese dail 
he kne 
y in hi 


otash Co. and the new American 
ped hi mpany through an exchange of 
> plastl mares. (See Page 1 of the May 7 


psue of Croplife.) 


H. M. Albright, president of U.S. 
ptash Co, said that Borax Consoli- 


tility Study on 
isture Land Planned 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—A two-year 


' fertility Study aimed at increas- 
P pasture yields on Willamette 
Mey hill soils has been announced 
e Oregon State college agricul- 
station with a $4,000 
the American Potash 


she sa 
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Response of subt 
erranean clover to 
rhe Phorus, potassium and mag- 


kely Wi applications will be measured 
ti the: = Plots scattered through- 
stra €y, according. 

tkson, ng -to .T. L. 


* C soils scientist and 
Dale Cooper, grad- 
assistant in the soils 

nt, will work on this proj- 


8 art of his graduate program. 
testing by the OSC 


' aboratory show that 
of Willamette Valley soils 


duce hii Potassium for ture 
ow be ver Yields from 
placed | ecked against soil tests and 
of leaf tissue to deter- 
i Os 

said.  °CONOmical fertilizer 


1 the production of borax, boric — 


ax Consolidated Ltd. to Transfer 
¢, Assets to New American Company 


dated Ltd. has for many years held a 
substantial stock interest in the US. 
Potash Co. (at one time 50% of the 
company’s common stock), and was 
largely responsible for financing the 
development of the potash company’s 
mining and refining operations in the 
early 1930’s. 

Currently the potash company is 
completing a further expansion of its 
plant at Carlsbad, N.M. at a cost of 
approximately $3 million. It has also 
conducted exploratory operations in 
the recently discovered potash fields 
in the Saskatchewan Province of 
Canada. 

Assurance has been given, in case 
the merger becomes effective, that 
the potash organization would con- 

tinue to function and that the potash 

interest would be represented on the 
board of directors of the American 
company. 
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guarantees an 8 oz. plus or 
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actually delivers a daily 
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Animal Agriculture 


Group Hears Talk 
On Farm Problem 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, Babcock professor of food 
economics at Cornell University, said 
at Purdue University recently that 
the only good agricultural program 
is one good for all interests. 

Speaking at the final session of the 
sixth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Institute of Animal Agricul- 
ture attended by 250 of the nation’s 
farm leaders, Dr. DeGraff said four 
groups—producers, processors, con- 
sumers and legislators—have an in- 
terest in agriculture. 

The economist said the farm sit- 
uation is a result of price tampering 
since 1929. “When we started to 
‘play with prices,’ we created sur- 
pluses,” he said. “After 30 years, we 
have reached an economic impasse. 
The situation has come to a head in 
1956 because of enormous surpluses, 
a combination of cyclical peaks in 


HIGH PRODUCTION 


Plants with Kraftpacker 
installations report filling 
18 to 22 80 or 100 lb. charges 
a minute, with one man 
hanging bags—and a daily 
average of 40 tons per hour, 
with 10 to 12 change-overs. 
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swine and cattle marketing, and the 
fact that it’s an election year.” 


Speaking at a luncheon, Dr. F. L. 
Hovde, president of Purdue, said that 
he hoped there would always be an 
economy of abundance rather than 
an economy of scarcity. He contin- 
ued by saying that he realized that 
a surplus of food proposed a problem 
but surpluses of food are always 
temporary since food production is 
so dependent upon the elements. 

The Purdue president concluded by 
calling attention to the importance 
of research for agriculture. “We 
must not stop research in agricul- 
ture, for research in agriculture is 
just as important as research for in- 
dustry,” he said. 


AGRONOMIST NAMED 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—New 
Mexico A&M College has appointed 
William S. Jackson as associate ex- 
tension agronomist to work with the 
soils problems of farmers in Chaves 
and Eddy counties. Mr. Jackson will 
be stationed at the Southeastern Sub- 
station in Artesia. 
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By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplite Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Millions of board feet of timber are destroyed annually by forest 


insects. Suffering heavil 


from this infestation is Canada, and to 


combat the destruction forest entomological laboratories have been 
established in all of the country’s timber producing provinces. Good 
progress has been made but it is hoped that the exchange of ideas at 
the coming World Congress of Entomology, to be held in Montreal 
during August, will add to the knowledge of the subject. 
Extensive killing of trees by leaf eating insects such as the spruce 
budworm is the most conspicuous type of damage caused by forest 
insects. Epidemics of this nature may be so widepread and resulting 


tree mortality so great that it is im- 
possible to salvage dead timber before 
it begins to deteriorate. 

Wood beetles and ambrosia beetles, 
aided by sap rotting fungi, cause 
rapid deterioration of standing dead 
trees. This increases the difficulty of 
carrying out profitable salvage opera- 
tions. The establishment of planta- 
tions of healthy, well formed trees is 
also retarded by insect infestation. 
Common damage, resulting in de- 
formities and stunted growth, is 
caused by such pests as the white 
pine weevil, and European pine shoot 
moth. 


Research 


Canada is a leader in the field of 
forest insect survey. The information 
gathered supplies a continuous record 
of infestations and their periodic 
fluctuations in all parts of the coun- 
try. Much work has been done in 
aerial spraying, particularly in the 
Maritime provinces and in Quebec. 
Close cooperation between industry 
and science is solving many of the 
problems and promoting good forest 
conservation. The export of timber is 
important business for the Canadians. 

That is why they are looking for- 
ward to the Montreal congress be- 

_ cause there the work done in Canada 

can be compared with that accom- 
plished in other timber-producing 
countries. 


Rust Control 


It’s beginning to look as if rust, 
the curse and master of many a 
western wheat field, is an enemy 
that can be beaten with modern 
chemical weapons. That, at least, is 
suggested by the promising results 


of field trials conducted in Manitoba 


last year which show that durum 
wheat can come through 15-B rust 
attacks relatively unscathed when 
sprayed with one of the new fungi- 
cides. 

The farm tests, a co-operative ven- 
ture undertaken by government 
agricultural representatives, rust re- 
search personnel and the Du Pont 
Company of Canada Ltd. paralleled 
similar investigations in U.S.’ wheat 


areas and followed a series of small- 


scale tests conducted over the past 
four years. 

Stands of rust-susceptible varieties 
of durum, at four different locations 
in southern Manitoba, were selected 
for the chemical spray program. Test 
plots and neighboring untreated 
“control” plots were each one-eighth 
of an acre in size. Although a hot, 
dry summer kept last year’s rust in- 
vasion from becoming epidemic, the 
disease was prevalent enough to 
make the trials worthwhile. 


The researchers had un eye on the 
life cycle of the rust spore when 
they planned their spray campaign. 
Spores developed in the winter wheat 
fields of the U.S. travel northward 


on the prevailing winds through- 


Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, 
arriving in southern Manitoba and 
southeast Saskatchewan about June. 


Showering down on cereal crops like 


a deadly rainfall, the rust spores, tiny 
fungus organisms, attach themselves 
to leaves and stems, later entering 
the breathing pores of the plant to 
rob it of its proper nourishment and 
cripple its grain production. Rapid 
reproduction of the rust germ in the 
host plant, together with further 


RUST ACTIVITY—1) In initial wind-borne invasion, rust spores shower 
down on cereal crops. If plant has a coating of spore-killing chemical, rust 
germs are killed on contact. 2) Rust spores that have landed on unprotected 
plant dig into.the breathing pores, multiply and throw out new colonies. If 
fungicide is applied at an early stage in rust development, further spread of 
the disease can be arrested. 3) ‘When nothing is done to combat rust, it 
infects the entire plant, sapping its strength and reducing the quantity and 
quality of grain produced. If the attack is severe, the entire plant is wrecked. 


airborne arrivals, spreads the disease 
with uncanny speed. Providing the 
plants with a chemical overcoat that 
would kill the spores on contact was 
the idea behind last year’s program. 

Water-based sprays of fungicide, 
applied early in the season before 
the annual rust showers began, cov- 
ered each test plot with the spore- 
destroying chemical. A ‘“spreader- 
sticker” compound in the mixture 
helped give uniform protection that 
remained anchored to the plants. 

Conventional weed-type ‘sprayers 
equipped with large capacity noz- 
zles and operated at increased pres- 
sures produced the volume of spray 
required. A second spraying was 
carried out after a short interval in 
order to maintain the chemical’s ef- 
fectiveness. If weather conditions 
had been favorable for the rapid de- 
velopment of rust, one or two more 
follow-up sprays would have followed 
during the month-long danger per- 
iod. 

A careful check was kept on all 
pertinent aspects of the _ treated 
grain and later compared with like 
information obtained from the rust- 
damaged “control” plots. Almost 
without exception, the treated grain 
rated higher in such categories as 
yield, weight per bushel, grade, 
germination and milling character- 
istics, as well as in the net cash re- 
turn per acre. 

In milling tests of samples from 
the treated and untreated plots, the 
treated grain exhibited no difference 
in the quality of flour, bread or 
macaroni produced. The _ treated 
samples were equal in flour protein 
to the control samples, although 
slightly lower in wheat protein. In 
diastatic activity and gassing power, 
the samples were similar. Generally, 
the quality of the treated wheat was 
higher as shown by bushel weight, 
grade and thousand-kernel weight. 

Further tests with the fungicide 
during the coming season, as well as 
full-scale applications by growers, 
are planned. 


Swiss Insecticides 


The insecticide and fungicide indus- 
try is making rapid progress in Switz- 
erland, according to trade sources. 
Developed only between the two wars, 
the industry is now assuming con- 
siderable impo,stance in export mar- 
kets and other sellers are beginning 
to feel the competition. 

Aiding progress was the action of 
the Swiss government in encouraging 
intensive cultivation of farm land and 
this, in turn, led the scientists to pay 
greater attention to agricultural aids. 
Many efficient insecticides originated 
in Switzerland and more will be 
heard of that country in the agricul- 
tural chemical export field. 


Chilean Bill Passed 


President Carlos Ibanez has signed 
the bill designed to overhaul Chile’s 
nitrate industry. (Croplife, May 7, 
page 7.) 

The industry has suffered severely 
from the competition of synthetic fer- 
tilizers, and the producers called upon 
the government to give them better 
exchange rate, taxation and invest- 
ment treatment. The new law prov- 
ides all of these things, and the op- 
portunity is now presented to rehabil- 
itate the industry. 


Chilean production is currently 
around 1.5 million tons of nitrate a 
year. Plans are now being made for 
a rapid expansion program with the 
use of the solar evaporation process 
and complete modernization. The 
Export-Import Bank has completed 


arrangements for a loan of $25 mil- 
lion. 


Other plans call for the manufac- 
ture, purchase and sale of by-products 
from the vast nitrate operations in 
northern Chile, the mechanization of 
loading at the port of Tocopilla, re- 
search work, and adjustments in ac- 
counting to give the government more 
participation, but at the same time 
holding costs down. 


Treatment of Wood 
With Preservatives 
Shows Gain in 1955 


WASHINGTON—Volume of 
treated with preservatives in 1955 
creased 3% over the preceding 
according to reports from 300 of 
known wood-treating plants in 
nation, the U.S. Department of 4g 
culture has reported. ’ 

This preliminary report was ¢q 
piled by USDA’s Forest Service 
the cooperation of wood preservat 
plants and the American Wood p 
servers’ Assn. The plants report 
represent about 95% of the output 
the wood preservation industry, 7 
report includes establishments ys 
pressure treatment or standard h 
and-cold bath, non-pressure treatmd 
but does not include data on 4 
spray or brush treatment, nor fs 
and home use of preservatives, 

In 1955 an estimated total of 25 
180,350 cubic feet of poles, crossti 
lumber, timers, fence posts, pili 


ppi River al 
Mr. Cousins 


switch ties, crossarms, wood blogs Builders 
and the like were treated with pai Ill, and 
servatives. This compares to 250,64MMMiversity of 
697 cubic feet treated in 1954. Bruce Wals 
The volume of poles treated pughman ea 
creased from 63,873,388 cubic feet mmstern distr’ 
1954 to 90,090,714 cubic feet in 199MBrmerly wor' 
The volume of crossties, on the othilltory and ¥ 
hand, decreased from 105,529,303 @imestern divis 
bic feet to 85,983,680 cubic feet. Activities ¢ 
The use of pentochlorophenol asiimme complete 
preservative increased 18% in 19%mmmcludes fert 
from 8,340,997 Ib. to 9,879,188 Ib. etl bodies, b 
use of creosote dropped 3% frdole control s| 
168,580,155 gal. in 1954 to 159,848, 7Mevators. Thi 
gal. in 1955. tories in Be 
Premerge Cleared by ichigan 
USDA for Use on Mint @fficers 
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MIDLAND, MICH.—Dow Chen 
cal Co. has announced that use 
its herbicidal product, Premerge, 
weed control in mint has be 
cleared by the registration unit 
the pesticide regulation section 
the U.S. Department of Agricultut 


evelopment 
The company reports that taSiManchet & ( 
tests conducted by large comm@™nior vice p 
cial buyers of mint oil have showMational Ba 
that this method of weed control hg. MacFarl: 
no harmful effect upon quality. acFarlane 
adds that “extensive analytical farvin, chai 
search on mint oil from both speamresident; J. 
mint and peppermint grown in fielgjjn & Hard; 
treated with Premerge has shovggment, the Uc 
that when used in accordance wifggennep, exec 
the manufacturer’s Ce 
there is no residue of the chemiqgjpan of the b 
in the mint oil.” orp.; and 
anager, ch 
The product is a dinitro Inc. 
killer formulation which control, of way 
weeds by contact action and bEMBoit was oj, 
residual soil effect, for a period 4; i+, 
from four to six weeks. Its man e board of 
facturers state that it does DOMM,..;, pre 
contaminate the soil by build-ug™, d: 
following repeated yearly treat resident: R 
ments, and that it is being a 
commercially on other crops ™ sistant a 
cluding potatoes, beans, asuror 


corn, peas, alfalfa, clover, and s¢ 
eral bulbs. 


Several years have been spent 
field research to find a better W 
for mint growers to control wet 
which can lower the oil quality 
harvest. Such weed infestations 0 
only decrease yield in a particul 
year but also tend to reduce 
number-of years during which a m! 
planting is profitable. MoreoVv® 
meadow mint can be cultivated on 
at the start of the growing seas 
or following harvest. 

In applying the herbicide, 2 50 
delivering. spray pressures from 
to 70 Ib. can be used. As an over 
spray, 1.5 gal. Premerge 's reco 
merided’ per in 25 to 40 
water, ‘applied to the field just bet? 
or just after the mint 
coritrol “has comie where the 5° 
moist at time of application, ° 
application -is followed by 
rainfall or irrigation. 
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has been appointed by the Baugh- 
Manufacturing Co. of Jersey- 
p fll. to represent the company 
western district sales engineer— 
the territory west of the Missis- 
pi River and east of Denver. 

Mr. Cousins was formerly with Al- 
4 Builders Supply Co. of Spring- 


with pilBjg IL, and is a graduate of the 
of Missouri. 

34. Bruce Walsh has returned to the 
eated eastern sales division as 
ic feet tern district sales engineer. He 
t in 199llMrmerly worked in the eastern ter- 
the othlmltory and was transferred to the 
29,303 @llmestern division in 1952. 

feet. Activities of both men will cover 
enol asilmme complete Baughman line, which 
in fertilizer spreaders, bulk 


efi bodies, bulk handling transports, 
» control spreaders, conveyors and 
evators. They will cover their ter- 
tories in Baughman planes. 


ichigan Chemical 


fficers Reelected 


SAINT LOUIS, MICH.—At the 
ual stockholders’ meeting of 
ichigan Chemical Corp. in Saint 
puis, Mich., April 20, the following 
embers of the board of directors 
ere reelected: 

T. C. Davis, president, Centennial 
evelopment Co.; J. D. Frost, Frost, 
lanchet & Co.; Arthur J. Fushman, 
ior vice president, Manufacturers 
ational Bank of Detroit; Donald 
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ntrol | MacFarlane, attorney, Barbier, 
uality. acFarlane & Tolleson; Theodore 
tical farvin, chairman of the board and 
th speaimmresident; J. H. McMullen, McMul- 
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mn & Hard; Clyde H. Reeme, presi- 
ent, the Udylite’ Corp.; F. L. Van 
ennep, executive vice president and 
fasurer, Castleton, Inec., and chair- 
an of the board of Infra Electronics 
orp.; and W. F. Mitchell, general 
anager, chemical division, General 
ills, Inc. Hugo W. Krave, a direc- 
br of Wayne-Oakland Bank, De- 
was elected the tenth director. 
At its annual organization meeting 
e board of directors reelected Mr. 
avin, president and chairman of 
pe board; Fred A, DeMaestri, vice 
resident; R. J. Knapp, secretary and 
Feasurer; and Josephine M. Curtiss, 


Sistant  secreta and 
Peasurer. ry assistant 


tilled Fertilizer Pays 
er Experiment 
ality SACRAMENTO — Colusa County 


growers recently 


1 | were told that 
drilled into the dry rice 
ted before planting makes for 


in production as compared 
surface application. 
hit three Presented “stating 
t the Bi years of tests carried on 
'88s rice station show nitro- 
rtilizer drilled into the seed 
deep brought the greatest 


ed in 


creases, 40%. Drilli 
Btilizer 4 Drilling the 
% increase” Tesulted in a 


B 
Baier vesting the fertilizer on the 


brought 
Rage of ~l about the smallest in- 


Gloomicides 


A group of men, including a min- 
ister, was out hiking one day when 
they got lost. They wandered around 
for many hours, becoming terribly 
exhausted, and then they talked of 
splitting their party into several 
groups, with the thought that some 
of them might reach safety and or- 
ganize rescue crews for the balance. 
Then one of the men turned to the 
minister. 
you think we'll get out, Rev- 
erend?” he asked. 

“I’m praying hard,” was the min- 
ister’s answer. 

“Let’s stick with the preacher, 
boys,” said the man to his com- 
panions. “I think he’s got connec- 


* 

People will gamble on anything. 
Now they’re beginning to save money 
on the chance that it may be valu- 
able again some day. 


A good driver is not just one who 


obeys traffic rules, but one who is 


Know how to tell when 
reached middle age? 
To answer this it takes no sage; 
You’ve reached middle age, my friend, 
when your middle 
Simply ain’t no longer liddle. 
* 
“Back already, Mrs. Olson! It must 
have been quite expensive abroad?” 
“That wasn’t why I came back. 
My husband sent more money than 
I asked for, so I began to won- 
det 


We don’t think it’s so far-fetched 
that Washington didn’t tell lies. For 
one thing, he didn’t play golf. 


you've 


* 

A clothing store received this let- 
ter from a customer who had ordered 
a maternity dress. 

“Dear Mr. Store Sir: 

“Please cansel that order for my 
dress size 44 which you was going 
to deeliver to me. My deelivery was 
faster than yours. Respectively, R.S.” 

* 

A Bismarck, N.D. husband has 
plans for a new home. One door of 
the double garage will be painted 
“Hers”—the other one “His.” “Hers” 
is two feet wider. 


* 

A famous novelist’s agent wore a 
deep frown all the evening. Finally 
the novelist asked what was troubling 
him. i 
“Tt’s a dream I had last night,” the 
agent said. “I dreamed that you 
wrote a novel that was chosen by 
the Book-of-the-Month people, sold 
over a million copies, and was bought 
by MGM for $50,000.” 

“What’s so terrible about that?” 
asked the novelist. 

The agent shook his head sadly. 
“I woke up,” he said, “just before I 
collected my 10% commission.” 


* 

Irritated old lady (in bus, to sniff- 
ling youngster): “Little boy, have you 
got a handkerchief?” 

Little boy: “Yes, ma’am, but I don’t 
lend it to strangers.” 


He: “I want to know if I have 
grounds for divorce.” 
‘Lawyer: “Are you married?” 
He: “Of course.” ' 
Lawyer: “Well, then you have 
grounds.” 


“Can you help me,” petitioned the 
sleek customer, “select a gift for a 
wealthy old aunt who is awfully weak 
and can hardly walk.” : 

The astute clerk considered, then 
suggested, “How about some floor 


G.L.F. to Sponsor 
Crop Demonstration 
Program in Pennsylvania 


ITHACA, N.Y—Seven Future 
Farmers of America Chapters in Pot- 
ter and McKean Counties will pioneer 
a crop demonstration program this 
year for chapters of Pennsylvania. 

By actually growing crops on con- 
trasting plots, chapter members will 
illustrate the value of recommended 
farming practices to themselves, to 
farmers and to other students. . 

A crop demonstration committee 
has approved plans submitted by 
chapters of high schools in Austin, 
Coudersport, Galeton, Harrison Val- 
ley, Shinglehouse, Smethport and 
Ulysses. 

The demonstration program is 
sponsored by Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change. Up to $30 of free materials 
are provided for demonstrations by 
local G.L.F. service agencies, and 
prizes are awarded chapters judged 
best. Judging is based on the original 
plan, a field evaluation during the 
growing season and the chapter’s final 
report. Emphasis is on use of the 
demonstration to teach improved 
farming practices. 

Two demonstrations will illustrate 
weed control in corn. Others will 
compare oat varieties and show the 
value of proper fertilization of oats, 
pasture and hay. 

demonstration committee in- 
cludes Paul Taber, in charge of the 
Crop Demonstration program for 
G.L.F.; Henry W. Staiger, area FFA 
adviser; Bert Straw, Potter County 
agricultural agent, and Harold A. 
Sweet, G.L.F. technical service field 
man for northwest Pennsylvania and 
western New York. 
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Associations to Make 
Secretaryship Changes 

SPOKANE, WASH.— Pete Stall- 
cop, secretary of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Association, Inc., 
for the past 10 years, has resigned 
his position, effective June 30. 

Mr. Stallcop will be succeeded by 
Merrill D. Sather, who has been 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. with head- 
quarters in Walla Walla. 

Mr. Stallcop has accepted a posi- 
tion as secretary of the Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn. and the Min- 
neapolis Terminal Elevator Assn. 
with headquarters in the Grain Ex- 
change Bldg. in Minneapolis. Terri- 
tory in the associations’ jurisdiction 
includes Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Montana. 

Mr. Sather is a graduate in agron- 
omy of Oregon State College. He 
had been with the Oregon extension 
service for 4% years in seed certifi- 
cation work prior to joining the 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. 

In his new position Mr. Stallcop 
will fill the position presently held 
by L. C. Webster, a former secretary 
of the Minneapolis organizations who 
was called back to duty when Lloyd 
N. Case took a position with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture last year. 
Mr. Case’s tour of duty in Washing- 
ton was continued longer than he had 
expected, and just recently he was 
promoted to director of the grain 
branch, Commodity Stabilization 
Service. : 


FIELD DAY 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS—tThe an- 
nual dairy and spring agronomy field 
day at the Mound Valley Branch Ex- 
periment Station in southeast Kansas 
has been scheduled for May 25, 


MULTIWALLS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
Generel Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, iil. 


best, by far, for 
shipping and storing fertilizers 


} 


there’s nothing better! 


Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Personal Service ond Prompt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Plants and Sales Offices 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA 


(Continued from page 1) 


it-yourself’ gardener and the green 
thumb housewife,” Mr. Carter de- 
clared. He added that the labels 
need to be more explicit in terms 
of what the product will do and 
not do so there might be less con- 
fusion at the customer level. 


Salesmen in the pesticide field were 
urged by Mr. Carter to “sell from 
the heart” and to believe in the prod- 
ucts being offered. He warned against 
price cutting, stating that this should 
be done only under the most dire 
circumstances. Competition is al- 
ways present, he reminded, and add- 
ed that “no one knows this better 
than does the salesman.” The sales 
personnel is one of the main gears 
that keeps the business wheels turn- 
ing, he added, and these people must 
be versatile and alert to new trends 
which may have an effect on busi- 
ness later. 


“Why do customers buy?” he 
asked. He then answered by stating 
that any product purchased must fill 
a need and do something for the buy- 
er. This must be kept in mind by 
the salesman who should be think- 
ing in terms of the customer’s view- 
point rather than his own. “A sale 
is not completed until the customer 
is completely satisfied and returns 
to make further purchases,” Mr. 
Carter emphasized. He added that 
there are not many businesses that 
can keep going without a good per- 
centage of repeat purchases by reg- 
ular customers. 

In the pesticide trade, as well as 
in other lines of business, the custo- 
mer must be made aware of his need 
for what the seller has to offer. The 
salesman must be positive in his 
sales approach and not plant the seed 
of doubt in the customers’ minds by 
saying “I think” the product is good. 
He must be sure of it and not give 
the customer an opportunity to say 
*no”’. 


Kenneth R. Holden, Chemagro 
Corp., Orlando, Fila., gave a bird’s- 
eye view of factors involved in de- 
veloping new chemical compounds 

' for agricultural use. He declared 
that new discoveries of pesticidal 
materials inevitably bring up new 
problems. Because of this, “re- 
search people will never be out of 
work,” but rather, will continue 
seeking new combinations of chem- 
icals for the control of insects, 
weeds and plant diseases. 


In reviewing the steps taken in the 
development of a pesticidal chemical, 
Mr. Holden declared that nearly five 
years is usually required to put a 
material on the market, and nearly 
a million dollars will of necessity be 
poured into such a project before its 
backers can possibly realize a cent 
from it. 


The variables involved in produc- 
ing a pesticidal chemical are almost 
infinite, he said, even after it has 
been established that a given com- 
pound has properties of insecticidal, 
fungicidal or herbicidal activity. Aft- 
er this has been indicated, the com- 
pound then goes back to the chem- 
ist who determines whether it can 
be reproduced in the laboratory. If 
so, further tests are made. 


Subsequent hurdles in the path of 
a successful place on the market, in- 
clude those of obtaining patents, field 
testing, and determining its mode of 
action. Is the material a systemic, 
a stomach poison for insects, or can 
the material kill plant pests by con- 
tact? Does it have herbicidal action 
against unwanted weed species? 


Mr. Holden explained that a 
product might fail at any point 
along the line, but assuming it has 
survived all of these preceding 
tests, it still has a long way to go. 
Consideration must be made of the 
product’s toxic properties and its 
residue history. Will it possibly 


harm the plant while killing the 
bugs? 


Can the product be made in a 
pilot plant in less than commercial 
quantities ? 

Can it be made economically so 
that the end product might compete 
successfully against existing competi- 
tors, pricewise? If the compound 
passes the economic test, how about 
its chemical nature? Will it be com- 
patible with other materials with 
which it may have to be combined 
later? 


Formulation, he said, is of utmost 
importance, since it is this phase of 
the process that can make or break 
a given material. Will ordinary for- 
mulation processes produce a prod- 
uct that will store well, “without 
eating the bottom out of the con- 
tainer?” Will it freeze or run into 
other troubles in different climates? 


Upon clearing all of these tests, 
the candidate product must then be 
subjected to studies to determine 
methods of analysis of residues on 
plants, where the material will be 
used and on what crops. At last, with 
all information complete, the data 
are turned over to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Food 
& Drug Administration for the set- 
ting of residue tolerances. 


In a discourse on “Sound Cost 
Accounting Practices,” Wayne T. 
Showalter, certified public account- 
ant who operates his own firm at 
Columbia, S8.C., warned the asso- 
ciation members that too grea 
costs in unknown, concentrated 
areas can make a business fail, and 
urged his listeners to take an ob- 
jective look at their own business 
setups with an eye to discovering 
any such point of unusual stress. 


“There is a new realism in account- 
ing for costs,” he said. “It is re- 
ferred to as direct product costing, 
and simply tells how much it costs 
to place a given product in the hands 
of customers.” Specific items of cost 
should be enumerated in setting up 
an outline of operations, since gen- 
eralities are “less than worthless.” 
Having assembled the facts, it then 
can become apparent where excessive 
costs may be. 


Areas where such conditions may 
be found were mentioned as labor, 
overhead, training expenses, execu- 
tive supervision and selling expenses. 

Labor, he said, should be kept at 
a minimum to get a specific job done, 
and any excessive number of work- 
ers involved should be scrutinized 
carefully. Overtime should be dis- 
couraged not only as an expense, but 
also from the standpoint of its being 
done inefficiently while the employee 
is fatigued. 

Under the costs of overhead, Mr. 
Showalter mentioned the expense of 
lights, heat, power, insurance and in- 
direct labor costs. Under selling ex- 
penses should be listed advertising, 
traveling, telephones and convention 
attendance. All of these items must 
be figured into the cost of a product, 
he reminded the formulators present. 


“How do we take into considera- 
tion all of these vital elements?” 
he asked. “There must be a care- 
ful erection of cost centers at every 
point in the lifestream of the busi- 
ness. Not only in the production 
end, but also such abstract cost 
realities as losses in reciprocity 
buying.” 


One of the first necessities in cor- 
recting situations where excessive ex- 
pense is involved, is to recognize their 
presence in the business setup. “The 
controlling of costs is everybody’s 
business and should be approached 
with an attitude of humility and ser- 
iousness,” he said. He then added 
that a sound businessman has a dif- 
ficult time competing with another 


firm which is going broke through 
cutting of prices. 

The availability of new emulsifiers 
which permit the incorporation of 
various insecticides in complete liquid 
fertilizers was described by Theo- 
dore: Reideburg, Reideburg & Asso- 
ciates, New York. The use of liquid 
fertilizers, prevalent in the West and 
other parts of the US., is also creat- 
ing interest in the southeastern 
states, Mr. Reideburg told the group. 
The possibility of mixing any one of 
a number of liquid insecticides with 
complete liquid fertilizers containing 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
was described by Mr. Reideburg as 
holding sales possibilities for the for- 
mulators in, the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. 

In the interest of increasing inter- 
est in entomology in the three states 
represented by the association, the 
CVPFA voted to allocate $100 each 
to the states of South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Virginia, for the 
furtherance of the entomological 
work of the 4-H clubs in these areas. 


Following a closed business ses- 
sion on May 8, attended by CVPFA 
members only, the association an- 
nounced that the members present 
at the meeting had approved unani- 
mously a resolution censuring cer- 
tain unnamed suppliers for pricing 
policies which the association al- 
leges place its members at a dis- 
advantage, saleswise. 


The associatian’s statement, issued 
to the press was worded as follows: 


“At the spring meeting of the 
Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
lators Assn., held at Myrtle Beach, 
S.C., May 7-9, the following resolu- 
tion was approved unanimously by 
the voting membership present at 
the meeting: 

“Whereas: It is evident that cer- 
tain advantages are not being ex- 
tended to the members of this asso- 
ciation by certain producers of basic 
raw materials, and 


“Whereas: Substantial discounts 
are enjoyed by certain firms produc- 
ing finished products from the same 
basic chemicals, and 

“Whereas: The firms enjoying these 
discounts are, for all practical pur- 
poses, competing with members of 
this association in the same terri- 
tories, at the same trade levels, with 
materials containing the same tech- 
nical ingredients, now 

“Therefore: Be it resolved that 
this association vigorously protest 
these price inequities and forthwith 
request an investigation of such prac- 
tices by proper authorities.” 


Officers of the association are: 
W. P. Crown, Carolina Chemicals, 
Inc., West Columbia, S.C., presidént; 
J. Myron Maxwell, Maxwell Insecti- 
cide Co., Raleigh, N.C., vice presi- 
dent; George Simches, Planters 
Chemical Corp., Norfolk, Va., vice 
president; and W. R. Peele, W. R. 
Peele Co., Inc., Raleigh, N.C., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Mr. Simches was appointed by the 
group to fill out the unexpired term 
of J. B. Maddrey, Planters Chemical 
Co., who resigned because of ill 
health. 


Texas Tonnage Dips 
In Last Half of 1955 


ABILENE, TEXAS—Fertilizer 
sales in Texas during the last half of 
1955 were the second lowest for the 
period since 1950, according to Dr. J. 
F. Fudge, state chemist. Sales during 
this six months period amounted to 
193,704 tons of all varieties, a de- 
crease of 19.180 tons from the same 
period in 1954. 


Despite the decrease in sales vol- 
ume, Dr. Fudge said the net tonnage 
of primary components used last fall 
was greater than ever before. In- 
creases in concentration of plant food 
occurred in both mixed goods and 
materials. Sales of 5-10-0 were 22% 
lower than in 1954, but sales of 


| 10-20-0 were more than 80% higher. 


American Potash 
Sales, Earnings 
Show Increase 


LOS ANGELES — Sales and ¢ 
ings of American Potash & Chen 
Corp. in the first quarter of 1956 
substantially higher than in the cf 
parable period last year, Pete, C 
fax, president, reported at a req 
stockholders’ meeting in New Yo; 

Net sales for the three mo 
ended March 31, 1956, totaled $9 4 
000 compared with $6,751,000 in 
first 1955 quarter. 

Net income after all charges 
cluding provision for federal taxes 
income, amounted to $1,194,908 
the first three months of 1956. 
was equal, after deducting prefe 
dividend requirements, to $1,74 
share on the 653,751 shares of cj 
A and Class B stock outstanding 
March 31. 


For the opening quarter of 1 
net income was $836,634, equal af 
preferred dividends to $1.33 a sh 
on the 585,063 shares of stock 


owever, th 
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| Top farm 

b this as unl 
bank pay! 
be necessa 
nt of Agricu 


standing on March 31, 1955. ; ora 
Shareholders of the firm reelec{iMnts for eac 
all directors of the company for sequently it 
ensuing year. sible for th 
Shareholders also voted to split prative this 


Class A and Class B stocks two 


one half for one and to increase fers 
authorized number of such shally of parity 
from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000. The nailiime Senate 
of the Class B stock also was chang.) for corn 
to common stock. brcial Corn 

Following the annual meeting, ‘sy, of par 


board of directors declared quarte 


dividends of 25¢ a share on the sp this par 


stock, equivalent to the 62%¢ pj i pope 
previously on the old Class A alm below $1 
Class B shares. The regular $1 qui, 55 in th 


terly dividend on the $4 cumulati 
preferred stock, Series A, also 
declared. All dividends are payal 
June 29 to shareholders of reco 
June 15. 
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J. W. Britton to age 
Devote Full Time to ks. 
Ag Chemicals at Dow 


MIDLAND, MICH.—J. W. Britt. 
has .relinquished his duties as a dampeelVe Re 
partmental production manager in tNEW YOR: 
Dow Chemical Co.’s Midland divisi@Rsident and 
to devote full time to 
responsibilities as manager of agMMMB), has beer 
cultural chemicals. He had held ti Memori: 
production post since 1944. 1 Market 3 

Succeeding Mr. Britton as depatMttributions 
mental production manager is Ralg chemical 
F. Prescott who will also replace hi € award 
as a member of the Midland divisi@@rster at g 
operating board. Mr. Prescott h@Mld May 23 
served as assistant production maliw York (; 
ager since 1949. two-day ¢ 

As a production manager, Mr. Brilre than fc 
ton headed production of a group Gi Chemica] 
organic and agricultural chemicaiRe award 
and latexes for the past 12 years. ster by ( 
has also been manager of agricultu t of the a 
chemicals for the past seven years. 

The new arrangement will ena! 
him to give full attention to increa Ins Her 
ing administrative duties brougg ATLANTA 
about by a three-fold increase in dean 
cultural chemicals sales over the ssissinni ¢ 
six years as well as a steadily 4 ed winne 
panding research and developmeiiie Georgia | 
program in the agricultural che"@bemical go, 
cals section, Dow said. ities of eo) 

ation 
Fertilizer Increases ntrol Offic 
Meat Production in comes 
California Experiments 

SACRAMENTO — An average NEW 
125 Ib. of extra meat per acre W! A 
obtained through use of commer iad t. Lo 
fertilizer applications. results of tes 
carried out in 10 fields in Solamgg’l ted of 
County, California, show. it 

Arthur K. Swenerton. county far 
adviser, said fertilized fie'ds prov, BI It i 
ed 126 grazing days per acre as COMM. “vd, 
pared to only 58 on the control fel eg 

Control fields produced an avé eal of 
age of 72 Ib. of meat while thoy” & v 


fertilized produced 197 Ib, 
three times as much. 
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Committee 
ses Farm Bill; 
Bank Retained 


WAS GTON — Last week the 
1956 te Agriculture Committee on 
the o@M further with the House passe 
pill and reported its 
& TeqMR, of the measure. This probably 
W Yori come up for the floor action in 
> mor genior chamber this week. 


il bank was adopted in the 
mmittee in the same form 
House. This bans 


The so 
pnate CO 
pit passed the 


soil bank 
jvance payments on 

this year for con- 

1956 ets covering the 1957 crops. 


owever, the soil bank would be 
bctive this year on such crop acre- 
» as farmers may choose to plow 
Top farm leaders in the Senate 
S this as unlikely since before any 
bank payments can be made it 
be necessary for the U.S. Depart- 
nt of Agriculture to measure up all 
tock ¢ growing oats, rye, barley 
d grain sorghums and issue allot- 
ints for each. USDA officials say 
equently it will be physically im- 
sible for the soil bank to be made 
prative this year. 
The Senate committee version 
bs level of small grain support at 
of parity. 
The Senate modified the support 
fel for corn grown in the non-com- 
cial Corn Belt fixing its level at 
5% of parity or about $1.33 bu. 
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eting, 


quarte this period of uncertainty this 
point seems assured--the Corn 
ig P@RMBit will not be faced with corn sell- 


> below $1 bu. at country points 
it has in this past marketing year. 
ere is an industry target which 
offset the recent unfavorab'e 
ce news which has been induced 
ough congressional delays in for- 
lating legislation and the very un- 
jorab'e cold weather conditions 
hich have existed—not to under- 
i. the thinning farm pocket- 
ks, 
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E. Forster to 


Britt. 

as a dameceive Research Award 
ger in {NEW YORK — Albert E. Forster, 
d divisi 


psident and chairman of the board 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
I, has been named recipient of the 
b6 Memorial Award of the Chemi- 
Market Research Assn. for his 


pany-wi 
of ag 
held t 


is depaig™itributions to market research in 
is chemical industry. 
ape a € award will be presented to Mr. 


ster at a dinner meeting to be 
id May 23 in the Biltmore Hotel, 
W York City, at the conclusion of 
two-day convention attended by 
Dre than four hundred members of 
t Chemical Market Research Assn. 
fe award will be given to Mr. 
ster by Charles P. Neidig, presi- 
t of the association. 
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‘cin Mahlon P, Ether- 
~ the pall €an of the school of Science, 


‘sissippi State College, has been 


adily 

vnner of the Herty Medal by 

a] Section of the American 
4! Society. Active in many ac- 
ties of con 


‘ trol officials, Dr. Ether- 
Deis is president of the 
of American Fertilizer 
rs vice president of 

i 
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verage W DOW OFFICE 

acre Wi ULS—The Dow Chemical 
ymmercl nd t. Louis sales office has oc- 
of tes quarters in a recently 
n Solai office building in suburban 


ma it is announced by Donald 


inty vice president and di 

ls provil It is located at 10 Ss. 
e as COMME. “Vd. St. Louis 5. The former 
rol field Ina ters were at 3615 Olive St 
an of the office is Glenn 
ile thom’, a vete 


nest Tan of 32 years with 


MEDFLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the USDA Agricultural Research 
Service. Others joining in the quar- 
antine decision include the National 
Plant Board, the Florida Citrus Mu- 
tual, the Florida Citrus Commission, 
the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Assn. 
and members of Congress. 

The infested area now identified 
by USDA observers—without confir- 
mation from the USDA Agricultural 
Research Service trap tests—includes 
a 20 square mile area in Dade Coun- 
ty and in limited areas of Broward 
County near Fort Lauderdale and a 
small community south of Fort Lau- 
derdale. 

Reporting on a session here last 
week of interested parties to this 
Medfly infestation, USDA said in 
brief as follows: 

“Ed L. Ayers, representing the 
Florida State Plant Board, empha- 
sized that Florida has already im- 
posed state regulations to prevent 
the spread of the pest from known 
infested areas, and stated that the 
board is ‘very much in favor of a 
federal quarantine’ to strengthen 
and support state action. 

“Several of Florida’s state and 
grower representatives, including Mr. 
Ayers, also appealed for more thor- 
ough inspection of incoming foreign 
baggage and products. Mr. Ayers 
pointed out that the Dade County 
infestation straddles the Miami In- 


ternational Airport. He believes there 


is a great likelihood that the insect 
was brought into the U.S. at this 
point. 


“Speaking for the National Plant 
Board, R. B.: Colmar, chairman, 
requested an immediate and ade- 
quate federal quarantine and a 
federally supported program with 
an objective of complete elimina- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
from the U.S. 


“Robert Rutledge, general man- 
ager of the Florida Citrus Mutual, 
Lakeland, an organization represent- 
ing 87% of the state’s citrus pro- 
ducers, reaffirmed the need for a 
federal quarantine and for more 
thorough inspection of foreign bag- 
gage and products entering the state. 

“Luther Chandler, avocado grower 
and spokesman for the Florida Fruit 
(avocados, limes, and mangoes) and 
Vegetable Assn., representing 75% of 
the state’s vegetable growers, also 
strongly endorsed the proposed fed- 
eral quarantine.” 


William A. Clark in 


New Monsanto Post 


ST. LOUIS — William A. Clark of 
St. Louis has been appointed senior 
marketing research analyst for Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., it has been an- 
nounced by Edmund Greene, Mon- 
santo’s director of marketing re- 
search. 

Mr. Clark now holds a similar posi- 
tion with the company’s Organic 
Chemicals Division here. In his new 
position, which he will assume on 
June 1, he will be responsible for 
assembling information for the com- 
pany’s business forecasts and will con- 
sult with the company’s operating di- 
visions on marketing research data 
as it relates to advertising strategy 
and evaluation, 


R. U. Haslanger 
Elected Director 
Of Escambia Bay 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Escambia 
Bay Chemical Corp. has elected R. U. 
Haslanger, vice president and general 
manager to the board of directors. 

The company produces ammonia 
and nitrogen fertilizer materials at 
its Pensacola, Fla. plant. At this site 
a 30 million pound polyviny! chloride 
resins plant is now under construction 
and will be completed late this fall. 


Rain, Wet Fields, 


Insects Plague 
Mid-South Farmers 


MEMPHIS—Rains, wet fields and 
attacks from army and cutworms 
plagued farmers in the Mid-South 
last week. 

Extension Officials of Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri and Tennessee 
said in their weekly report that 
weather halted field work and that 
insects caused considerable damage 
to crops, 

Cotton planting is almost completed 
in most areas, but some of the early 
cotton is spotted and beginning to 
turn yellow because of the cold, damp 
weather. 

Wet land brought planting and cul- 
tivating activity to a standstill in 
much of Mississippi during the past 
week, according to the Mississippi 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Cotton planting neared completion 
before rains set in, but some stands 
rat spotty and showing a yellowish 
color. 


Insect troubles plagued the Del- 
ta farmer especially as army worms 
began attacking small grain crops 
and cutworms took their toll from 
cotton, corn and young soybeans, 
according to A. G. Bennett, exten- 
sion entomologist. 


He urged farmers to check fields 
and if insects are present in damag- 
ing numbers to poison immediately. 

Rain slowed Arkansas farmers, but 
it was needed in many areas, report- 
- the Agricultural Extension Ser- 

ce. 

Extension spokesmen said despite 
the slowdown, cotton planting was up 


‘to 75% complete in sume cotton- 


producing areas. 

More than half the cotton acreage 
has been planted in Greene, Law- 
rence, Poinsett, Crittenden, Cross, 
Phillips and South Mississippi coun- 
ties, Kenneth S. Bates at Little Rock, 
assistant director of the Extension 
Service there, said. 

Mr. Bates said in some counties, 
cotton was up to good stands, al- 
though he said reports indicated that 
there had been only about 15% of the 
acreage planted in Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Woodruff counties. 

Rice seeding got into full swing and 
is about 75% completed in Chicot 
County, about “half completed” in 
Arkansas and Jefferson counties. 

Rain stopped cotton and corn 
planting in West Tennessee, but 
caused no distress to farmers in gen- 
eral. 

A “pretty stand” of newly planted 
cotton in Southeast Missouri was re- 
ported by extension officials. 

W. F. James, Pemiscott County 
agent, said cotton in the area is 
coming up with good results. He re- 
ported only a few farmers, who had 
planted earlier, were forced to re- 
plant crops. 


Rain Brightens 
Texas Crop Outlook 


ABILENE, TEXAS — Recent lake- 
filling rains throughout much of 
Texas have brightened crop prospects 
for farmers and enabled many of 
them to plant cotton and feed crops. 

In north central Texas rains have 
greatly benefited grain crops and 
helped range conditions. In the Gulf 
Coast area, about 80% of the rice 
crops have been planted, though 
farmers in some sections are now re- 
planting. 

In the West Texas irrigated areas, 
rains helped give young crops a boost 
and enabled farmers to rest their ir- 
rigation wells a few days. 

Several dry areas still remain in 
the state, particularly in parts of 
West Texas outside the irrigation 
areas. Farmers got enough showers 
to finish plowing their land but not 
enough for planting. They can plant 
cotton in this section up till June 20, 
but most of them prefer to get the 
seed in the ground during May. 
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M. G. 
M. G. Woodward 


Named Director of 
Southern Nitrogen 


NEW YORK—M. G. Woodward, 
treasurer and controller of Southern 
Nitrogen Co., Inc., has been elected a 
director of the firm, John R. Riley, 
president, has announced. Southern 
Nitrogen is presently constructing a 
$14,000,000 petro-chemicals plant at 
Savannah, Ga., to produce, in early 
1957, 250 tons per day of ammonia 
used to make nitrogen solutions and 
ammonium nitrate for fertilizers. 

Mr. Woodward was named treas- 
urer and controller in December, 1955. 
Prior to that, from 1952 to 1955 he 
had been executive assistant to Na- 
than W. Levin, financial consultant 
to the heirs of Julius Rosenwald. 
From 1948 to 1952, Mr. Woodward 
was financial assistant to Joseph P. 
Kennedy, former ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. He acted as 
treasurer and controller of various 
Kennedy family investment activities. 


Tolerance Set 
For Pyrethrins, 
Piperonyl Butoxide 

NEW YORK—R. H. F. Dade, man- 
ager, Fairfield Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
has announced that tolerances for 
piperonyl butoxide and pyrethrins, 
the active ingredients of Pyrenone 
grain protectants, have been estab- 
lished by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration under the Miller Amend- 
ment. 

These tolerances, to become ef- - 
fective July 22, will be 20 ppm for 
piperonyl butoxide and 3 ppm for 
pyrethrins. Approval has been grant- 
ed for application of these materials, 
in either powder or liquid form, to 
stored wheat, corn (including pop- 


corn), rice, rye and barley at these 
tolerance levels. 


Michigan Chemical 
Earnings Show Gain 


ST. LOUIS, MICH. — Michigan 
Chemical Corp. has announced earn- 
ings of $52,363 for the first quarter of 
1956 as compared to $33,250 for the 
similar period of 1955, a gain of 57%. 

Sales for the first quarter, which 
normally is a low period in sales and 
income, were $1,489,282 for 1956 
against $1,588,629. The earnings a 
share on the 537,077 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding were $0.10 for 
1956 and $0.06 for 1955. 


DEAN RESIGNS 

STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—Dr. R. 
A. Nichols, dean and director of agri- 
culture and home economics at New 
Mexico A&M College, has resigned to 
accept the post of agricultural at- 
tache to the U.S. Embassy in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Northeastern states. 


Bankers Need Instruction 
On Fertilizer Economies 


Bankers around agricultural areas have been 
informed in a general way about the favorable 
economics involved in the use of recommended 
amounts of fertilizer materials for farmers, but 
frequently these money-lenders need to be shown 
specific examples where generous application of 
plant food has paid off abundantly. It has been 
pointed out before in these columns, that the logi- 
cal person to take the banker by the hand and 
bend his ear, (not to mix metaphores) is the deal- 
er who has plant food and insecticides for sale. 

There is a great advantage in keeping money- 
lenders up to date on what is developing in agri- 
cultural economics. True, bankers, as well as all 
other citizens, are hearing continually all kinds 
of economic “facts,” twisted and otherwise, from 
politicians as convention times approach. But we 
think that the local dealer can do a great deal 
toward helping himself to larger sales volume by 
keeping in constant touch with his banker. 


During the summer months, it would be 
a good investment of time on the part of 
the dealer, to go in and see the banker and 
remind him of the potential profit there is 
to be made through the increased use of 
fertilizer on farms in the trading area. The 
banker should be apprised of the amounts 
of operating capital being used by farmers 
for plant food and what this means to their 
income. The point should be emphasized 
that when investments are made in ferti- 
lizers, the returns are practically always 
favorable. This is particularly true when it 
is necessary to reduce unit costs by getting 
greater yields from fewer acres. 


Probably the most effective means of im- 
pressing any luke-warm lender, would be to visit 
with him at the farms of leading fertilizer users 
and allow the farmers themselves to describe the 
results of adequate use of plant food. These grow- 
ers, with money-making experience, can tell a 
convincing story even more effectively than the 
dealer might be able to alone. 

Some dealers have also found it desirable to 
go with certain of their farmer-customers to the 
bank at the time application is made for a loan, 
just to help put the idea over. 


The question is bound to arise, asking 
why a banker, brought up in a farming 
community and quite well acquainted with 
agricultural practices, should need any spe- 
cial educational treatment to teach him 
about the special virtues of fertilizers. 


Probably he knows that “fertilization -pays,” 
but what he may not know, is that much greater 
profits may be obtained from using recommended 
rates of application, rather than the relatively 
small amounts too commonly applied. The bankers’ 
knowledge of modern farming practices may date 
back a number of years, and in the meantime 
technical and economic progress has been made. 
One of the most significant advances concerns 
the economics involved in the use of plant food 
to cut unit costs of production, and the lending 
institutions financing agricultural projects should 
be kept informed of this. 


Naturally, the dealer must not regard 
bank loans as a cure-all for his sales prob- 
lems. Loans should not be made in cases 
where good results are not likely to be rea- 
lized, lest everyone involved might lose... 
the farmer, the banker and the dealer him- 
self. The dealer and the banker should each 
know enough about the individual farming 
practices of the community to recognize 
whether or not the type of fertilizer being 
used, the quantity and the cropping prac- 
tices, are going to produce good results. 


Since the dealer would presumably have more- 


intimate access to this type of information, it is 
somewhat up to him to pass this knowledge on 
to the banker. 

Utilization of the summer months for this type 
of endeavor seems well worth the doing. It is the 
type of cultivation that may bring surprising re- 
sults over a period of years. 


Food and Drug Observes 
Fiftieth Aniversary 


Not many people active today in the agricul- — 


tural chemical field were working in this business 
when the original Federal Food and Drugs Act and 
Meat Inspection Act were signed into being by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1906. But it is a 
safe bet to say that everyone in the field today is 
well acquainted with the modern Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act which governs much of 
the interstate operations of the trades within the 
Next month, the industries in the food, 
drug, chemical and cosmetics fields are join- 
ing with enforcement officials and consumer 
groups in various commemorative events to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the beginning 
of the law. 


Over the years, the law has gone through quite 
an evolution. It has had to alter its provisions and 
expand in scope to keep up with the profound 
changes that have taken place in the fields it 
covers. The enactment of the Miller amendment, 
for instance, offering a more streamlined way of 
establishing tolerancés for agricultural pesticides, 
is a well-known example of how the law keeps up 
to date. 

The original “Food and Drugs Act of 1906,” 
generally conceded to-be the lifetime achievement 
of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, has been called “the most 
significant peacetime legislation in the history of 
the country.” Its provisions touch more Ameri- 
cans than any other law, providing them protec- 
tion from cradle to grave in everything they con- 
sume both during good health and in illness. 

Dr. George P. Larrick, commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration has stated the pur- 
pose of the 50th anniversary celebration to be: 

1. To further public understanding of the food 
and drug laws. 

2. To inform the public of the laws’ benefits to 
both industry and the consumers. 

3. To give public recognition to the industries 
which have made food, drugs, chemicals and cos- 
metics the best in the world. 

4. Through public education to further 
strengthen the effectiveness of the food and drug 
measures at all levels of regulation. 


The government has recognized the im- 
portance of the anniversary, which is com- 
pletely national in scope, by scheduling the 
issuance of 110 million commemorative 
stamps on June 27. On that date, day-long 
national ceremonies in Washington will call 
attention to the Acts of 1906 and subsequent 
pure food, drug and cosmetic laws. 


Congressman J. Percy Priest has introduced 
into Congress a joint resolution requesting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to set aside the week beginning 
June 24 as one to commemorate the Pure Food, 
Drugs and Cosmetic Laws and the Meat Inspection 
Act. Governor Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey 


‘has proclaimed a “New Jersey Food and Drug 


Law Week”; other governors have also announced 
their intentions to make such proclamations, and 
still others may follow suit. 

Other means adopted for carrying the message 
of “50 Years of Pure Food and Drugs” are a slogan 
postmark for private postage meters, a mail can- 
cellation postmark carrying the message from 
thousands of local post offices, a birthday seal for 
use in advertising, correspondence and on pack- 
ages, and an educational brochure for widespread 
popular distribution. 


Croplife 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 
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Complete Sales Medium. 


~ 


CROPLIFE is the only compiete sales medium directed to the agricultural 


chemical industry. It is a weekly newspaper appealing to all segments of the indus- 
try. One of its editorial functions is to knit more closely together all those industry 
elements—manufacturers, agents, retailers, the educational echelon and farm ad- 
visor groups. It does this by: 


@ Keeping all segments informed of all industry news. 


@ Providing feature material designed to help manufacturers and mixers to 
do a better job, to help dealers sell and to help farm advisors and educa- 
tional people make sound recommendations. 


@ Keeping all industry alert to current and proposed government action. 


@ Providing a channel through which news and advertising can reach all seg- 
ments of the industry. 


This new approach to business journalism for the agricultural chemical industry is 
being made by a company with 80 years of experience in newsgathering and pub- 
lishing and one which has built an unchallenged reputation for reliability and 
service. Advertising of your products and services in Croplife will mean richer 
sales fields for you! 


National Coverage Weekly .. . 


Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national weekly coverage of manufacturers, formu- 
lators, mixers and ingredient suppliers. 


Plus Regional Coverage by Crop-areas .. . 

In addition, a unique regional circulation plan pro- 
vides advertisers with a selective crop-area cover- 
age of wholesale and retail dealers and farm advi- In addition to its national coverage, Croplife 


offers a selective regional circulation 
sory personnel. plan in these crop-areas 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete 
analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 
program. 
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